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There have been some 

angry mutterings across 
the country since members 
of Parliament decided to give 
themselves what looked like 
a comfortable increase in pay, 
but the irritation seems to 
be more of an emotional than 
reasonable reaction— the in- 
evitable resentment of citizens 
who feel that people serving 
the public in such ways as 
teaching and making or ad- 
ministering laws should work 
for the honor of it and little 
else. 

Nobody can make much of 
an argument against the prin- 
ciple of paying parliamentar- 
ians a decent wage. Besides. 
the new rate merely assures 
the private MIP of the annual 
wage he gol under the old 
arrangements —a sessional in- 
demnity of $4,000 and an 
allowance of $2.000-—in_ the 
vears when two. sessions of 
Parliament were called. Still. 
$10,000 is a nice round sum 
and the people who are taxed 


to provide it have a right to 


expect that the money be 


properly earned. 

To begin with, they should 
vet a selection of pretty sound 
candidates for $10,000. They 
do not have much say in 
picking the men who will 
represent the parties, unless 
they manage to get into the 


hominating conventions, but 
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Air travel such as you've only dreamed about will be yours 


this spring — on magnificent TCA Super Constellations. 


SUPER SPEED... At five-miles-a-minute you'll be 
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...and with all this, vow ll have that wonderful feeling of 
FIRST CLASS CLUB LOUNGE 
— unexcelled for comfort, 
ae (Later this fall. theyll also go into service on TCA’s 
famous designer , transcontinental routes.) 
Henry Dreyfuss. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE | 
they have the right to expect that the 
party’s choice will be an honest work- 
man, worthy of hire regardless of his 
private means. 

For that kind of money, they should 
expect and get a member who is never 
content with his knowledge of the 
affairs of government, who has some- 
thing more than hoots and jeers to 
contribute to a debate, who realizes 
that there is more to be read on Parlia- 
ment Hill than the daily papers, who 
has enough independence of mind to 
understand that government is not just 
a game of follow-the-leader, and who 
isn’t bored to slumber or truancy by 
discussions of the nation’s business. 

These things, and many more, go to 

make the job of a member of Parlia- 
ment important enough and demand- 
ing enough to warrant a good rate of 
pay. The only question, as we see it, 
is whether those elected are really 
earning what the job is worth. 


Vore Calendars 


o AFTER READING what we had to 
say a while ago about calendars, 
Alex M. Wilson sent us some samples 
of the calendars produced by Alex 
Wilson Publications Limited at Dry- 
den, Ontario. “Our calendars are 
unique, perhaps,” he wrote, “in that 
they were produced in our own plant 
here in the heart of what Torontonians 
like to call the Northern Wilderness. . 
in Northwestern Ontario, an area 
practically unknown to Eastern On- 
tario, but famous throughout most of 
the United States as a fisherman’s 
Shangri-La. Population of Dryden is 
2,850. We _ have these blessings: 

beautiful scenery for hundreds ‘of 
miles, indoor plumbing, electricity, 
telephone, no television, no_ street- 
cars, no traffic problem (we have 
cars), no running for elevators that 
have just gone (reason, no elevators), 
no rat racing. You already may be 
aware that Dryden Paper Company 
produces the best Kraft paper in the 
world, the manufacture of which 
occupies the attention of most of our 
townspeople when they are not out 
fishing or hunting.” The calendars are 
pretty good, too. 


Canadian Studies 


B THERE IS a cherished Canadian 
legend that most Americans know 
nothing at all about Canada—that 
they still think the country is an 
English colony, that everyone here 
speaks a sort of patois, that it is a 
snow-covered wilderness peopled with 
Eskimos, trappers and Mounties, and 
so on. The legend has been given 
some rude jolts lately, however. Only 
the other day, Prof. Kenneth Hare, 
chairman of McGill University’s De- 
partment of Geography, told a service 
club that the interest of American 
businessmen in this country had 
reached a point where one could find 
out more in New York than in Mont- 
real about what was happening in 
Canada’s far north. And when Dr. 
Donald W. Gilbert, director of the 
new Canadian Studies Program being 
organized by the University of 
Rochester, visited Toronto and Mont- 
real recently, he observed that he 
already had a typewritten list, single- 
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spaced and 17 pages long, of doctor- 
ate theses on Canadian topics pro- 
duced since 1947 by graduate students 
at U.S. centres of learning. 

“That list shows that Americans 
are not totally ignorant of Canada,” 
Dr. Gilbert told us. “But, of course, 
there is still a wide area of miscon- 
ception and lack of knowledge about 
each other. Politically, economically 
and geographically, we are inter- 
dependent and every day the bonds 
which tie us together become strong- 
er. Yet, at the very time when fric- 
tions are bound to recur more fre- 
quently ‘between Canada and _ the 
United States, American ignorance of 
Canada, her history and her peoples, 
is by every test a threat to both under- 
standing and co-operation. There is 
good reason to believe that a similar 
situation exists in Canada.” That was 


ties, and information concerning 
Canada widely disseminated”. 

It is an excellent project at a fine 
university — a project which could 
well be duplicated in Canada. Cana- 
dians are no better informed about 
the United States than Americans are 
about Canada. 


Heroes and Culture 


THE SOVIET foreign minister, 
e48 Vyacheslav Molotov, improved 
the shining hour in East Berlin by 
sponsoring a musicale, a program of 
songs, dances and instrumental num- 
bers for the entertainment of various 
Communist notables, including many 
heroes of labor. It must have been a 
very cultural evening—just the sort 
of thing that a Prime Minister or 
Labor Minister could arrange here to 





Linn Duncan 


DR. DONALD W. GILBERT (right) discusses western Canada with Philip 
H. Gerner Jr., a graduate of the University of Rochester. 


why, he said, the University of 
Rochester decided to develop a Cana- 
dian Studies Program, “to gather and 
disseminate knowledge concerning the 
problems of Canada-U.S. relations 
and thus contribute to a better under- 
standing in the United States of 
Canada and her affairs”. 

The Program is to be developed in 
two ways: “to create at Rochester a 
centre for research and general knowl- 
edge concerning Canada, to which 
students and other interested groups 
may turn for information on related 
research projects already completed 
or in progress in the United States, or 
for fundamental facts relating to 
Canada and her affairs”; and “to 
establish an annual series of work- 
shop conferences on basic subjects of 
Canada-U.S. relations, as a national 
platform from which the mutual 
eo of the two countries may 

be analyzed by well-qualified authori- 


improve the tone of his annual ses- 
sions with the labor congresses, if he 
could be sure that there wasn’t a 
squabble going on at the time be- 
tween the musicians’ and artists’ 
unions. 


The Right to Quit 


9} THOUSANDS of people in an Eng- 
lish city gave a hero’s welcome a 
while ago to a young man who had 
been dishonorably discharged from 
the British Army for cowering at the 
bottom of a Korean trench while his 
comrades fought off a horde of Chi- 
nese. Not long afterwards, people in 
the United States went to great lengths 
to show their understanding of the 
difficulties faced by American service- 
men who, because of threats and mis- 
treatment while prisoners in Korea, 
had somehow helped the enemy. Both 
cases were remarkable demonstrations 


of public sympathy for men who had 
been broken by fear or pain, and no 
person who had not faced terror, or 
had accepted its challenge and won, 
could scorn such sympathy. 

We thought of these things after 
reading what Dr. Mario A. Pei, Pro- 
fessor of Romance Philology at Co- 
lumbia University, had to say about 
freedom: “Freedom is where you can 
get out if you want to. Freedom is 
where, if you don’t like it, you are at 
liberty to go away. That is the key test 
—the right to quit.” If that is free- 
dom, then the men who seek the bot- 
tom of the trench, who sign the phoney 
confessions, who run away, are the 
men who are free. But they also aban- 
don freedom, which depends for its 
existence on the men who stand up 
and fight, who do not go away be- 
cause they don’t like it, who do not 
choose to quit. And that, we think is 
at the heart of the matter of under- 
standing the frailties of men who, in 
the great tests like war and imprison- 
ment, do not find the strength to resist 
the fear and pain: the depth of their 
agony must be measured against that 
of the men of tougher fibre. Freedom 
may mean the rig ht to get out if you 
want to, but the ‘right to choose car- 
ries with it, more often than not, the 
obligation to stay. 


Radio in a Lather 


z ONE THING we've got to do before 

we die is listen to WQXR, the 
radio station of the New York Times 
A couple of weeks ago we saw this 
advertisement: “WQXR wafts across 
the airwaves the foamy, sales-induc- 
ing messages of Fels Naptha soaps. 
Coupled with WQXR’s unique pro- 
gram formula, they loosen the purse 
strings of half a million families who 
tune regularly to America’s Number 
One Good-Music Station”. It must be 
an unforgettable experience (and we 
don’t intend to miss it), listening to 
a foamy symphony for strings, gut 
and purse, all soft-soaped. 


Having a Cake 


$ THERE IS good reason to believe 
that the spokesmen for some 
labor organizations live in a different 
world from ordinary mortals, a 
world, in which two and two can be 
added up to any number that seems 
satisfactory at the moment and 
money can be strained out of the 
foggy air like soot. The 100-proof 
humbug peddled by these people 
during the past couple of weeks 
serves only to confirm this belief. 

An excellent example of this sort 
of witless waffling was given the 
other day by George Burt, president 
of the Ontario Federation of Labor, 
who can be a lucid, hard-headed per- 
son when he is not wandering in a 
never-never land of elfin economics 
First Mr. Burt painted a gloomy pic- 
ture of growing unemployment; half 
a million people were out of jobs in 
Canada, he said; the whole economy 
was grinding to a stop, but the trade 
union movement was going to keep 
on making demands on employers, 
and it was up to the Government and 
the employers to “pull their weight” 
and create employment 

If the jobs in many industries are 
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becoming scarce (and apparently 
they are), it is because those in- 





dustries are having difficulty selling 
their products, and this in turn Is 
because high costs of production and 
the resultant high prices to the con- 
sumer have wrecked their ability to 
compete for sales. By far the biggest 
item in those costs is the wage bill 

but that. of course, Mr. Burt does not 
mention. What Mr. Burt would do is 
this: he would add to the present 


costs in two ways, by increasing 


wages and taxes—any ambitious pro- 
ram _ of public works would inevit- 
ibly mean a greater burden of taxa- 
tion on at least a part of the nation- 
ind at the same time would have in- 
dustry keep on making goods that 
would be even more difficult to sell 


it present. He views the eco- 


nomy, it seems, as a sort of amoeba 
that can keep on multiplying and 
dividing itself indefinitely with no 


oss of substance. It might be amusing 
e so, but unfortunately it 
sn't, and all Mr. Burt's plan turns 


ut to be is a blueprint for depression. 


Viagara or Coffee 


x AN AMERICAN news magazine set 
its statisticians to work the other 
and they came up with the in- 
formation that if all the coffee con- 


sumed in the United States in one 


vear (S'2 billion gallons) were brew- 
ed at one time and poured into the 
Niagara River, it would take 15 hours 

tumble over the lip of Niagara 
Falls (American — side) Now the 
statisticians can get to work on 
nother problem: if 52 billion gal- 


lons of the Niagara River were 
diverted into the coffee cups ot the 
United States, how long would it take 
now many people to catch on that it 


nt } ) 
wasnt cofiee 


Brotherhood Week 


Hf NEXT WEEK being Brotherhood 
Week, we made an appointment 
to meet the Hon. Charles P. McTague, 
QC, LLD, who is national chairman 
Brotherhood Week, which is spon- 
-d annually by the Canadian Coun- 
if Christians and Jews. We met him 
in downtown Toronto 





where he is a Counsel with White, 
Bristol, Gordon, Beck and Phipps, 
Barristers, and looks after the duties 


connected with being President of 
Eastern Canadian Greyhound Lines 
Ltd VICE president of a food com- 
nd a director of publishing, 

yaper and bridge eer pee 
s I see it,” he said, “Brotherhood 
Week is an attempt to remind us that 
we are all on the same team. I learnt 
ibout team-work early. I was getting 
paid for playing hockey when | was 
sixteen, P aved professional baseball, 
American and Canadian footb all—just 
ibout every athletic game hore is, I 
suppose. All I do now is play a little 
golt—and read a lot. But in sport or 
anything else, it’s the team-work that 
counts, the ability to work together 





a 


without petty squabbling and back- 
biting. I feel it an honor to be asso- 
ciated with the men and women work- 
ing under the guidance of the Cana- 
dian Council of Christians and Jews 
in the promotion of Brotherhood Week 
in Canada. The deep religious convic- 
tion of these people, of every race and 
creed, is tremendously impressive.” 
“Brotherhood,” he said after a 
pause, “is acknowledging the indivi- 
dual dignity of our fellow men and 
caring about what happens to them. 
Now | like being part of activities that 
provide employment, and I know you 
can’t make industry work if you don’t 
take care of people. The Government 
shouldn’t do it, we should. I don’t 
think industry could exist in this area 
if it were not for the 66 different 
agencies represented in the Commu- 
nity Chest.” (He is chairman of the 
Chest in Metropolitan Toronto.) “As 
Canada takes an increasingly impor- 


portance of good relations between 
men if a great common objective were 
to be reached. I had a spell as chair- 
man of the Ontario Securities Com- 
mission, from 1945 to °48, but I re- 
signed and went back to law, which is, 
after all, a matter of human relations.” 


A Monroe Doctrine 


# WE HOPE Canadian textile manu- 
facturers send a pretty stiff letter 
to Mrs. Joseph DiMaggio, née 
Marilyn Monroe, who let it be known 
during her recent visit to Japan that 
she was not in the habit of wearing 
underwear. No sooner had she spoken, 
apparently, than Japanese women be- 
gan discarding their more intimate 
bits of apparel and refusing to buy 
replacements, much to the consterna- 
tion of Japanese manufacturers of 
such items. It seems to us that the 
crafty Nipponese will now proceed 
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Ashley & Crippen 


HON. CHARLES P. McTAGUE (left) looks at a Brotherhood Week poster 


displayed by the Rev. Richard D. Jones, 


executive director of the Canadian 


Council of Christians and Jews. 


tant place in world affairs, I don't 
think we can export anything more 
valuable than our ability to get along 
with each other in all walks of life. 
‘Those are random thoughts, but 
they've come from long observation— 
from my early schooling in Guelph, 
where I was born in 1890, through my 
years of teaching and practising law— 
and in the army, too. During the five 
years I taught at Windsor and To- 
ronto, I took an Arts course at the 
U. of T. The day after I graduated I 
joined the Canadian army as a pri- 
vate. Four years later, I left with the 
rank of sergeant, after losing my 
stripes twice. Back in Canada I ar- 
ticled to the Hon. Frank J. Hughes, 
former justice of the Supreme Court 
of Canada, and when I finished my 
law course I went to Windsor in 1921 
and started my own firm. Then in 1935 
I was appointed a Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Ontario and three 
years later went from the Trial Divi- 
sion to the Appeal Court. During the 
last war I was appointed adviser to the 
Minister of Labor as an industrial arbi- 
trator, amongst other things, and more 
clearly than ever before I saw the im- 


to dump their surplus lingerie on 
more restrained or chillier nations, a 
very un-Canadian procedure, as our 
domestic textile people will admit. As 
a red-blooded American girl, Mrs. 
DiMaggio may find her underwear 
an unnecessary encumbrance, but she 
should be reminded of the possible 
economic effects and be asked to get 
into her public pronouncements less 
revelation and more uplift. 


Acting, Writing, Etc. 


x CURIOUS ABOUT the Canadian 
comedy we had heard would be 
presented by Victoria’s Totem Theatre 
next month, we made some inquiries 
and found that the author, Norma 
Macmillan, is a very versatile person 
indeed. We knew that Miss Macmillan 
had built up an excellent reputation 
as an actress with Totem Theatre since 
it got under way in 1951 with an eight- 
week season in West Vancouver's base- 
ball park, but we had not realized just 
how many other things she did to help 
it be a success. 

Her play was uncovered when Thor 
Arngrim and Stuart Baker, the men 





responsible for Totem, began looking 
around for a gay Canadian product. 
Someone remembered that Miss Mac- 


millan had written a comedy called . 


A Crowded Affair and that it had a 
lot of laughter in it. The producers 
read it, agreed it was fun and forth- 
with began planning to put it on the 
stage. “It’s a very light comedy,” Miss 
Macmillan said, “and it deals with a 
family in British Columbia. I think 
Canadians should enjoy plays about 
themselves—it’s good for us all to 
laugh at ourselves.” She has written 
one other three-act play, and several 
in one act; they’re all comedies and 
all about Canadians. 

Writing plays and acting in them is 
unusual ‘enough, but the tiny Miss 
Macmillan (she is just 5 feet 2 inches 
tall and her weight hovers around 
100 pounds) does a great deal more 
than that. Since Totem became a 
permanent theatre company, she has 
also been production secretary, part- 
time box-office girl, house manager 
make-up assistant and errand boy 
Indeed, when Totem moved to a 756- 
seat theatre in Victoria last summer, 
the producers had to persuade her to 
spend more time on stage and less in 
the office, because she had developed 
such a liking for the business side of 
the theatre—one of the reasons for 
persuasion being her popularity with 
the paying customers. 

Born 25 years ago in Vancouver, 
Miss Macmillan went to Trinity Col 
lege, London, to study speech, got a 
degree, and returned to her native city 
to act, write and so on. “I’m grateful 
for the opportunity of acting in the 
wonderful roles I’ve had,” she told us. 
“and I love to write. But best of all 
I like to meet people. And I'd like to 
help keep Totem Theatre going.’ 
There may be something more she can 
do to help, but we doubt it 


Personal 


8 A YEAR AGO we made some 
changes in the appearance of 
SATURDAY NIGHT that we hoped 
would not only reflect more truly the 
character of a magazine of this kind 
but also please and refresh the eye of 
the sei and judging by the com 
ments we got, we were largely 
successful. Since that time we have 
continued to examine possible im 
provements in format, and now we 
have decided that the page-size should 
be reduced to provide for crisper 
cleaner make-up, greater convenienc: 
and attractiveness for the reader, anc 
economy without loss of quality i 
production — advantages which hav 
made the smaller size of The Nes 
Yorker, Business Week, Punch an 
similar periodicals almost standar 
for publications like ours. 

With the May 1 issue, then, Sat 
URDAY NIGHT will appear in the nev 
size, but that will be the only chang 
—the style of make-up and materi: 
will stay the same. For those who ar 
interested in the technical details, th 
new page will be 114% by 8% inche: 
containing three columns of Time 
Roman type, each 13% picas wid: 
the line of type itself being 8 poir 
on a 10-point base. 

We think you will be pleased wit 
this next improvement in the appea! 
ance of SaTuRDAY NIGHT. 


Saturday Nighi 
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developed PORTRAIT BY VAN DER HELST (1613-1670) LANDSCAPE BY JACOB RUISDAEL (1628?-1682) PORTRAIT BY FRANS HALS (1585?-1666) 
ss side of For the past four years the University of West- Seventeenth-century Holland witnessed the first In Holland the bourgeois reigned, and th 
‘asons for rn Ontario has held an annual exhibition of Ola flowering of democratic art. It coincided with celebrated the thrift and simplicity of 
arity with Viasters in its McIntosh Memorial Gallery. This the emergence of the Dutch Republic, in 1648. of life. Prosperous burghers and 

veek the 1954 edition went on view. It consists The earth became a symbol of their new free- wives Sat self-consciously for their portrait 
ancouver f 20 paintings by 17th-century Dutch artists dom; landscape painters, of whom van Ruisdael Their demand was for a literal interpretation 
inity Col and includes this “Portrait of a Lady”. was the greatest, expressed this in their work. a result, Dutch art is generally pros) 
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PORTRAIT OF ‘CHRIST BY REMBRANDT VAN RIJN (1606-1669) “GIRL PLUCKING A DUCK” BY BEREND FABRITIUS (1624-1673) 
‘mbrandt van Rijn is the greatest figure Holland has given to the world. For the artist, the 17th century was a period of underpricing and ove 
‘fost famous of all painters, he gave to Dutch art its one universal genius. production. The leading citizens of the day speculated heavily in art 
e stood apart from his society and, as he matured, he drew away from the bargained with the painters over costs. The great artists } 
revailing materialism. Rembrandt had a passion for the human face, and meer, Jan Steen, Frans Hals, Jacob Ruisdael and Rembrandt, we 
tracted from it canvases of unrivalled insight. He was the last of the great shadow of the poorhouse. To help pay for his materials, Remb 
religious painters and Christ was the favorite theme for his painting in students who had talent; Berend Fabritius was one 
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the first breath of Spring! 
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‘ A ‘ MANY YEARS AGO, most of the 
= male population of north-east 


Newfoundland migrated to the Lab- 
idor Coast to fish for cod from 
une to October. Coming home in the 
ill a great number of them added 
inother relative to the family tree. 
He was “Uncle Phil”, a 19th century 
Newfoundland prototype of “the little 
nan who wasn’t there”. Placed aside 
n his name was a quantity of fish 
vhich had been cured separately and 
ioart from the main bulk of the 
atch. Back in the homeport this re- 
served fish was ferreted away and sold 
0 some other merchant or trader, and 
he proceeds shared amongst the crew 
io buy rum or tobacco. Despite the 
irtiveness that surrounded the sale 
f “Uncle Phil’s fish,” it was gener- 
illy an open secret, and was accepted 
or what it was, a fair though un- 
fficial levy on the season’s produc- 
ion. 
It might be justified to call such 
i tradition strictly Newfoundland 
olk-lore, but in an island which kept 
separate identity for four and a 
alf centuries, and peopled by Eng- 
Irish and Scottish stock undi- 
ited by immigration, one might ex- 
ect to find overtones of these races 
r9redominant. Indeed in the case of 
1¢ Irish there is ample evidence of 
gends and superstitions associated 
nainly with a belief in the fairies, the 
Little People,” as well as other 
anifestations of the supernatural, in- 
uding the infernal one and his ma- 
inations — though these are no 
anger to the West Country of Eng- 
id, from which most of Newfound- 
id’s English - descended residents 
me. 
In every community there is a Fairy 
\l or its equivalent, and the northern 
burbs of St. John’s had _ their 
airy Steps” until legend gave way 
te recently to the housing demand. 
‘ venture to say there still are places 
ere people travelling after dark are 
vised to carry a piece of bread to 
2p the “Little People” away; and 
re is a plenitude of tales featur- 
so-called “changelings”. 
The Devil has a prominent place 
the scheme of things. His hoof- 
its can be seen in the cliff-face at 
xe Chapeau Rouge on the west side 
Placentia Bay; his infernal strength 
S responsible for placing the tim- 
s of a ship, whose captain flouted 
Satanic Majesty, on the top of 
pe Broyle, a prominent headland, 
ith of St. John’s. And Quebec is 
the only Province where he has 
ned up ia the outport equivalent of 
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sey 
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The Rich Folk-Lore 
of Newfoundland 


ty MICHAEL FRANCIS HARRINGTON 


white tie and tails to dance some 
foolish maiden to her death. Some 
fishermen will tell you that the mark 
on the back of the haddock was made 
by Satan’s fingers when he tried to 
snatch from St. Peter the fish he 
would have sold to pay the tax and 
render to Caesar the things that were 
Caesar’s. 

Such beliefs die hard, and others 
too. A cat washing her face is a sign 
of rain, or the visit of a stranger; May 
snow is good for sore eyes; crosses 
made on bread ensure a good rising. 
Very few Newfoundlanders have not 
seen or heard these things; they are 
as common as the universal practice 
of refusing to walk under a ladder, to 
sit thirteen at a table, or of keeping 
mascots and lucky charms in a vehicle 
or on a person. 

To do anything “against the sun”, 
that is, counter-clockwise, is unlucky; 
a dog howling in a peculiar manner 
presages death; green is unlucky ex- 
cept on St. Patrick’s Day, no doubt a 
legacy of the long ago when only peril 
was associated with the “Wearin’ of 
the Green”. Sickness being an ever- 
present woe, and medical care often 
remote, charms and potions were 
standard panacea. Dropping a large 


key down the back was supposed to 
stop nose-bleed; to get rid of warts an 
equal number of pebbles should be 
put in a bag and dropped on the high- 


ST. JOHN’S DAY, June 24, traditional day of Cabot’s landfall at 


way; in the absence of vaccination, 
babies were believed to be immunized 
from contagious diseases by being 
passed through a slit in a dog-berry 
(mountain-ash) tree. Such childhood 
ailments, in the event of an epidemic, 
could be warded off by passing the 
child three times under and over the 
back of an ass, and uttering the names 
of the Blessed Trinity. For grown-ups, 
a dried-up potato in the pocket was 
recommended to keep away rheuma- 
tism. 

Ghost ships and spectral lights are 
simply part and parcel of outport life, 
and news that the phantom ship of the 
Northumberland Strait has been seen 


again, recalls to mind a particular 
on 


harbor in Placentia Bay where, 
certain winds, a phantasm, in the 
shape of a ship, glides into port and 
swiftly vanishes. Strange fires float on 
ponds and marshes, the eternal Jack- 
o’-lantern. Such a_ phosphorescer 
gleam in a graveyard indicates where 
a grave will soon be opened The 
Newfoundlander does not appear 
have gone in a great deal for the more 
visible signs of odd beliefs, althoug 
many a barn-door and fish-roon 
familiar “hexing” signs, as well as the 
ubiquitous 
down. In some predominantl 
localities, the May-bush puts in a sea- 
sonal appearance. This is a small fir- 
tree usually fastened to the tip « 
high pole and is somehow associated 
with fertility and the hope of a good 
harvest or catch of fish. 

Other beliefs that still linger state 
that, if one throws a stone and hits 
a weasel, the animal will come in the 
night and cut your throat. If you 
want eels in a river, all you have to 
do is throw in a hendful of hairs from 
a horse’s tail and they'll all be swim- 
ming around within a twelve-month. 
A piece of string tied around the leg 
would prevent a fall provided it was 
done on St. Brigid’s day. A_ lighted 
brand, from the “Back Junk” or Yule 
Log, thrown over the roof on Christ- 
mas night would safeguard the house 
from fire for a year. 

An old Christmas custom, now 
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Bonavista, has always had a special significance 
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tries. Similarly, custom and tradition 
detailed many quaint methods for 
snaring a lover, or keeping one faith- 
ful. If a girl did not want her lover 
to go away too soon to the Grand 
Banks of Labrador fishery, she got 
hold of a black cat and popped it un- 
der a pot for one night. Then if a 
schooner was delayed, by contrary 
winds, the skipper would be heard 
say: “Some girl’s got a black cat un- 
der a pot for one of you fellows”. 
Girls who had no lover sought 


vour children — our children — children of the 


other means of getting one. On St. 
John’s Day, the 24th of June, tradi- 
tional day of Cabot’s landfall at Cape 
Bonavista, a fresh hen’s egg would be 
broken and placed in a glass. This 
would be left on the window-ledge in 
the sun, and, in its fermentation, was 
supposed to create the shape of things 
to come, including the man’s initials 
or his occupation. Others would toss 
the egg on the street in front of their 
home at the day’s end, and the first 
man to walk over it would be stopped 


THE LIVES OF OUR CHILDREN... 


and asked his name. His initials were 
solemnly regarded as the same as 
those of a future husband. 

Where the fishery was for centur- 
ies the basic industry, it was inevit- 
able that its ups and downs would 
have a considerable bearing on the 
capacity of young men to marry and 
“keep a wife”. Hence a good “sign 0’ 
fish” during the season, or the near- 
ness of a good fishing-ground, often 
decided whether or not there were 
many weddings and subsequent 


nations of like minds 


fo otirse Ive ._— happy carelrec childres who look fo tts lor the iy lomorrow 


What will that tomorrow be? What will they be tomorrow 7 


Happy young pe ople _ happy uselul citizens in a steady uselul world — 


or the pitilal pawns ol war. corruption and tyranny 
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Their hopes cal only iY realized through oul preparedness the will and 


might to deter anv who would harm our children. the determination that 


the freedom and peace our hildren deserve are worth delending! 
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“times” in the village when the season 
was over. Sometimes lovers refused to 
be put off by the vicissitudes of one 
season and looked forward hopefully 


to the next to pay off the debts. This’ 


gave rise to a famous rhyme which is 
now a Newfoundland proverb: 

“Fish or no fish, 

I'll have her in the fall; 
For Cape St. Mary’s 
Will pay for all.” 

No article on Newfoundland folk: 
lore would be complete without refer- 
ence to the annual seal-fishery. Its 
two-hundred-year-old history has pro 
duced a “bumper-load” of anecdotes 
sayings and traditions. Because seal- 
ing was, and is, a seasonal occupa 
tion in early spring, between wood- 
hauling and the cod-fishery, it was not 
supposed to take up too much time 
The average period was from late 
February to the middle of April, with 
the fleet sailing early in March. If a 
ship was late getting in “from the 
ice”, or else had fared badly with re- 
gard to a catch, men were said t 
have “lost their Spring”; hence any 
worker in any occupation who hit a 
run of bad luck was ‘said to have 
suffered in like manner. 

And it is from the seal-fishery we 
get a famous tradition with which to 
“clew up” our article, as we began it 
with the story of a legendary, even 
mythical character, named Solomon 
Gosse. This tradition originated in the 
cook-rooms of the early “planters” 
who were settlers and carried on an 
extensive fishery. Certain days in the 
week, including Sunday, were pork 
and duff days, and were hailed as a 
special treat. Sometimes the cooks 
were persuaded, gently or otherwise 
by hungry men, to break this routine 
and serve pork and duff on a non 
scheduled day during the week. The 
explanation given to the planter was 
“It’s Solomon Gosse’s birthday”. No 
one seems to know who Solomon 
Gosse was, although there is a possi 
bility that far back in the remote past 
there was such a worthy. In any event 
this tradition has spread into every 
branch of work and industry, so that 
whenever something special shows uy 
on the menu in a sealing galley, fish 
ery cook-room or lumber camp, it is 
declared to be Solomon Gosse’s birth 
day, and no questions asked. 

The dialogue of the Newfoundland 
er is distinctive and far removed fron 
the stereotyped. Authorities clain 
that pure Elizabethan English 
spoken in many a remote outport, an 
the Islander’s speech is full of word 
and phrases that are essentially pic 
turesque and effective. A “yary” ma 
is a keen, alert fellow; a straight mas 
on a vessel is “tant”; a “yaffle” of fis 
is an armful; “taking a spell” meat 
to rest while carrying a load; “a ran 
pike” is a dead tree that makes 
good lever; a man in a cross mood 
said to be in the “mollygrums”; 
fish ‘“‘cross-handed” is to fish alon 
from the practice of rowing a dor 
one oar at a time And on it goe 
with anecdotes, phrases, word-lor 
customs and traditions enough to f 
a book. The great Elizabethan, Fra! 
cis Bacon, wrote that the fisheries 
Newfoundland were richer than ti! 
mines of Peru. Something the san 
might be said of Newfoundland > 
folk-lore. 
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The Play’s the Thing 


By Hugh Garner 


5] DESPITE THE hullabaloo by some 
™& people about the adverse effect 
{ television on the rising generation, 
his medium promises to do _ for 
irama what pocket books have done 
)r literature: gain it a mass audience. 
)n one recent Sunday there must have 
een literally millions of people, who 
1ormally wouldn’t walk as far as the 
orner to see a Shakespearean play 
erformed, who nevertheless sat for 
wo hours before their television sets 
ind watched Maurice Evans portray 
King Richard II. Of course, a mass 
i1udience is the last thing the self- 
ippointed intelligentsia wants, for its 
pleasures must be kept exotic and 
esoteric, or most of the fun of being 
in “intellectual” is lost. 
But what of the general TV drama 
tare? Well, to me at least, it is a 
queer mixture of soap-opera pap and 
excellent dramatic presentations. Such 
programs as The Kraft Theatre, 
Philco Playhouse, Studio One, Good- 
vear TV Playhouse and_ Fireside 
Theatre occasionally can be relied 
ipon to feature a drama worth see- 
ng, although each of them has laid 
in egg at times. I am unable to speak 
with authority on most of the soap- 
pera Offerings, for except when 
friven by a sense of critical duty I can 
isually be foursd, at the times when 
they are on, in my bedroom catching 
ip on my reading. The soap opera 
igas belong to the housewives, and 
would no more dream of robbing 
lem of their vicarious thrills than I 
vould of robbing them of their right 
o wash the dishes. 
King Richard Il was a large econ- 
my-size production that took two 
ill hours on the NBC television net- 
‘ork, and featured some of the largest 
ts, 12 in all, ever to grace a live 
evision show. These sets, designed 
Richard Sylbert, occupied a floor 
ea 70 feet wide by 170 feet long, 
d took an astronomical number of 
in hours to construct. The camera 
irk was excellent, and included shots 
’m angles that I for one have never 
en before on a television screen, 
th the exception of the interior 
ots of the Coronation in Westmin- 
Abbey. 
The lighting could have stood some 
provement; it marred several of the 
enes, as did the momentary fading 
the sound system throughorat the 
st_act, which gave me my first view 
Shakespeare in pantomime. This 
S corrected later on. 
Maurice Evans as King Richard, 
ent Smith as Bolingbroke, and Fred- 
ck Warlock as John of Gaunt, gave 
isterful performances, while Sarah 
iurchill as the Queen was compe- 
it in a role that offers little histrionic 
Ope to an actress, especially in a 
“iortened version of a male tragedy 
such as this one. 
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Toronto Daily Star 
MAURICE EVANS: A_ masterful 


performance as Richard I. 


The play was heavily bowdlerized, 
but this was due to the time factor 
rather than to the prudery of a mod- 
ern Thomas Bowdler. There was much 
deletion, even in the soliloquies, and 
these deletions seemed arbitrary at 
times; certainly the play lost a great 
deal of Shakespeare in the process. 
Some scenes were cut out altogether, 
while others were played out of 
sequence or were dubbed in. As an 
instance, unless my eyes played me 
false. we were informed of Boling- 
broke’s return to England by watching 
his arrival at Ravenspurgh, rather 
than through the words of the servant, 
Green, to the Queen in Act II, Scene 
II. And as far as I was able to ascer- 
tain, Richard never did move from 
Barkloughly Castle to Flint Castle, so 
that Barkloughly rather than Flint 
served as the setting for the meeting 
of the humbled Richard and the vic- 
torious Bolingbroke. 

Evans was at his best intoning such 
sonorous soliloquies as the one begin- 
ning, “Let’s talk of graves, of worms, 
and epitaphs . . .”, while Kent Smith 
as Bolingbroke gave a masterly per- 
formance throughout. Yet the high- 
light of the play (if one small part 
of the whole could be said to stand 
out from the general excellence ot 
the acting) was when Frederick War- 
lock, as the aged and dying John of 
Gaunt, spoke the famous lines, “This 
royal throne of kings, this sceptered 
isle . . . this happy breed of men, 
this little world . . . this blessed plot, 
this earth, this realm, this England”. 

Another excellent television drama 
that I viewed recently was about as 
far from Shakespeare as it is possible 
to get on a sound stage, but it was a 
worthy effort nonetheless. This was 
the CBC’s presentation of Ed Rollins’s 
original television drama, Feast Of 
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BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER 3ist, 1953 






ASSETS 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT 
Office 








$ 36,788.44 














Real t sale 1.00 
Mortgages ipal 1,768,267.05 
Government bonds; principal 251,413.75 
Canadian municipal bonds; principal 25,485.45 
Stocks 107,145.00 
Cash on hand and in bank 120,091.07 
TOTAL CAPITAL ASSETS $ 2,309,191.76 









GUARANTEED TRUST ACCOUNT 
ges and agreements for sale; principal . $12,590,670.92 
ent bonds; principal 1,910,024.12 
O ent bonds; principal 449,778.17 
Canadian municipal bonds; principal 21,636.20 
Cash on hand and in bank 220,717.63 


TOTAL GUARANTEED TRUST ASSETS $15,192,827.04 





Mortg 













Provincial 

















ESTATES DEPARTMENT 
Estates, Trusts and Agency Funds $ 871,234.20 










$18,373,253.00 











NOTE: The value of bonds and stocks above stated in the aggregate 






are less than market value 







LIABILITIES 






CAPITAL ACCOUNT 











Capital stock fully paid up $ 1.000,000.00 
General Reserve Fund 1,000,000.00 
Profit and Loss credit balance —~ ; . 181,187.17 
Reserve for taxes i 66,907.11 
Dividends payable January 2nd, 1954 60,000.00 
All cther liabilities 1,097.48 














TOTAL CAPITAL LIABILITIES $ 2,309,191.76 










GUARANTEED TRUST ACCOUNT 
Guaranteed Investment Receipts 
Principal — eee aaa $ 8,614,281.62 
Interest due and accrued : 84,817.27 





















$ 8,699,098.89 
$ 6,493,728.15 





Trust deposits; principal and interest 














TOTAL GUARANTEED TRUST LIABILITIES $15,192,827.04 







ESTATES DEPARTMENT 
Estates, Trusts and Agency Funds . $ 871,234.20 












$18,373,253.00 
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Stephen, broadcast by General Mo- 
tors Theatre over a Canadian network 
on January 19. 

Feast Of Stephen dealt with the 
last day on earth of six Canadian 
soldiers, the survivors of an infantry 
platoon, as they sweated out Christ- 
mas in a forward listening post ahead 
of the Canadian lines in Holland 
during World War Two. The charac- 
ters were the stock ones that have 
appeared in every literary or stage 
battle scene from Stephen Crane’s 
The Red Badge of Courage to R. C. 
Sherriff’s Journey's End, although the 
comparison, in this case, is not an 



















odious one. ie 

Included were the tough sergeant, , 
a French-Canadian corporal, a Jewish E 
private, the platoon comedian, a E 
young guy ready to crack and a new q 
corporal (a “Zombie” who bragged Ee 


Vea 


that he had served in Kiska). Shortly 
after the play began, a colonel from 
Second Echelon arrived, making this 
the most top-heavy listening post in 
the history of warfare, with a colonel 
(who, to be fair, was merely a r 
visitor), a sergeant, two corporals, “NX ee 
and only three PBI privates. 

The colonel was there because he e 
wanted to visit his dead son’s platoon. essa SOL Se 
This son, incidentally, had been a A FAVOL RITE DREAM ‘these 
lieutenant shot by the sergeant for days is an ale as mellow and tangy, 
cowardice on the Scheldt Estuary. As 
the play unfolded there were, too, the 
usual decline and rise of the combat- ale our fathers enjoyed. But why 
fatigued soldier, some incipient anti- Geena: Labatt's” Ladin Pate - ; 
Semitism shown by a corporal to the sa kelp eae Sis rh a : 
Jewish private, and the appearance ae id eee ove 
of a pregnant and wounded Dutch = oe eee eer 


; : MAN’S drink at home or in your 
woman who gave birth to a son in the . ; 
c favourite hotel or tavern. John 






\* b 
WA , i 
\ \ SOne bottle ; 





as zestful and satisfying as ale 
used to be... the hearty kind of 


barn being used as a billet. The post eye Fo 
5 . z Labatt Limited. 

is attacked and evervone is shot ex- 

cept the colonel and the baby, who 

had been christened secularly ‘“Ste- 

phen” by the soldiers in honor of his 

natal saint. ; 


I don’t know whom to praise for 
the authenticity of the play, but I 
found it well written, well directed, 
well acted and well produced, so I 
will share my accolades among every- 
one concerned. The writer was Ed 
Rollins, a CBC staff member, the pro- 
ducer was Silvio Narizzano, and the 
excellent set was the work of William 
Brodie. The actors, all of whom were 
completely believable, were James 
Doohan as the sergeant, Robert Barc- 
lay as the kid who cracked up, José 
Rettino as the French-Canadian, John 
Sullivan as the Jewish private, and 
Harry Geldard, Gerry Sarracini and 


* 
Alfie Scopp. Th ° : ° 
e swi S definitely to 
For the addict, there is no dearth mee d ft y 


of television plays, and some of them 9 

are excellent fare indeed. Among the i A B AT T 4 
memorable ones recently were a dra- 
matic presentation of Scott Fitzgerald’s 
short story, Babylon Revisited, and an 
original TV drama, Smoke Screen. 

I have discovered how to tell the 
good television plays from the bad, 
and I hereby pass the information on 
to you. Stay away from the ones, 
usually filmed, which feature well- 
known movie stars, or are called, 
“Tom Mix Presents” etc. Instead, 
watch the live presentations that have 
casts made up of stage actors, or fea- 
ture the acting of complete unknowns. 
It works a good percentage of the 
time; I know because I've tried it. 
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right for Canadians 
The cool, invigorating, pine- 
scented air makes Pinehurst the 
ideal place for Canadians to 
spend the winter —or a short 
holiday. Not hot or humid and 
not too cold for golf at its best. 
4 famous courses. Fine hotels— 
good food —courteous service. 
Moderate rates. The large win- 
ter colony of Canadians enjoy 
the congenial country club 
atmosphere. Also riding, bowl- 
ing on the green and dancing. 
For reservations. write 
Pinehurst, Inc., 


36 Dog- 
wood Road, Pinehurst, N C. Sy 
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Berlin Balance Sheet 


By Willson Woodside 


THOUGH the Big Four Conference 
& is not yet over as I write, the 
main items can already be posted on 
the balance sheet. The Soviets have 
suffered a further severe defeat in 
their German policy. On this question, 
which was supposed to provide the 
main topic of the conference, the 
Western ministers have shown close 
teamwork, good preparation, un- 
breakable solidarity—and also a good 
understanding of German public 
opinion. 

The outcome has been a clear 
Western victory on this, the most 
vital battlefield of the cold war. By 
taking the stand from the beginning 
that a reunited Germany must have 
a free choice as to its alliances, 
Bidault, Eden and Dulles forced Molo- 
tov to reveal clearly that Soviet Russia 
was in no way willing to risk the 
German choice. Molotov did manage 
to make a couple of seemingly clever 
appeals to German opinion in his 
suggestion of a plebiscite to choose 
between a peace treaty which would 
reunite Germany and joining the 
European Army, and again with his 
proposal that all occupation forces 
be withdrawn, “except for limited 
contingents left to perform protective 
functions”. 

However, the Germans themselves 
rejected these approaches, promptly 
agreeing with the Allies that the 
proper question to put to a plebiscite 
would be whether or not the German 
people insist on free elections. For 
the East Germans, the Soviet plebi- 
scite question was just a rehash of a 
“plebiscite” they had had foisted on 
them as long ago as June, 1951, when 
they were asked if they were “against 
the remilitarization of Germany and 
in favor of a peace treaty”. And the 
Social Democrats in the West, un- 
doubtedly the prime target of this 
Soviet arrow, replied at once that 
they would have none of it. 

“Everyone in Germany,” said their 
leader, Herr Ollenhauer, “wants a 
peace treaty. But the question of the 
security system that Germany is to 
join is something entirely different. 
We are opposed to the European De- 
fence Community, but for quite 
different reasons from the Commun- 
ists. We have never been opposed to 
Germany’s taking part in a collective 
defence system; we reject the Defence 
Community because we don’t think it 
is the right way of doing it.” The 
general comment from Bonn was that 
Molotov’s proposals for a German 
settlement would help to unite the 
Government and Opposition, rather 
than divide them, as he certainly in- 
tended. 

The first and biggest effect of the 
Berlin Conference, it is already ap- 
parent, is a further strengthening of 
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LE PORT DU HAVRE 1824-1898 By Eugéne Boudin 













This French painting now on display together with other 






fine works by Canadian, English, French and Continental artists. 
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a new records were 
achieved at The National Life in 1953. 


New Policies Issued $ 21,768,217 | | 
—representing an increase of 14% i} 
over the best previous year in our 
history. 


From 
Our 
Doth 
Annual 
Report 





Business in Force $159,075,020 
—reflecting our greatest increase 
in any one year. | | 

Total Assets $ 29,421,960 
—having grown during 1953 bya 
larger amount than ever before. 


Net Earnings $ 197,200 
—more than double the 1952 figure. 


Thus has The National Life substan- 
tially increased its public service in 
the year just past... and built a still 
more solid foundation for increased 
participation in today’s expanding 
economy. 
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RE ANS LTD IS A ST I TNS SY A maa 


relations between the whole German 
people and the Western powers and a 
further loss of ground by the Soviets. 
The chief impression left on German 
minds by the days of argument over 
a peace treaty for them surely must 
be the contrast between Dulles’s as- 
sertion “in categorical terms” of the 
fact that “we do intend that United 
Germany should have a real choice 
in this matter (of joining the European 
Defence Community)”, and Molo- 
tov’s insistence that Germany be left 





“neutralized”, with her new govern- 
ment packed with East Zone Com- 
munists. 

How important this will prove to be 
we shall see when the next conference 
on Germany is assembled. For, much 
as the Soviets might like to put the 
German question into the deep freezer 
for an indefinite period, this simply 
cannot be done. The tempo of events 
in Germany is quickening; one has 
only to compare the West Germany 
of the last Big Four Conference, 


What's the 


still without a government, its re- 
covery only in its first year, its new 
leaders virtually unknown to the 
people, with the Germany of today, 
fully recovered, dynamic, and ably 
governed. 

What the Soviets have just done at 
Berlin has assured, more than any- 
thing else could have, that the Ger- 
man people will continue to stand 
together on the most vital issues of 
national policy, so that at the next 
conference Germany will be still 
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house steel to 


quirements are large or small. 
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STEEL ... for the bridge and for the frame- 
work of the bus — was supplied in both 
cases by Dominion Bridge. 
aaa For besides fabricating steelwork for bridges 
and buildings, we also maintain a large and 
fully equipped division which supplies ware- 
thousands of industrial cus- 
tomers from coast to coast. 
Any of the nine warehouses listed below are 


ready to serve you — whether your re- 
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Warehouses at: MONTREAL, OTTAWA, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, EDMONTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 





Associate Company Warehouses at: AMHERST, N.S., SAULT STE. MARIE 
















stronger and more united in spirit. 
The pressure on the Soviets to relax 
their grip and get out will be greater, 


and the prospects of winning any Ger-* 


man goodwill for doing so, or leaving 
behind any pro-Soviet political move- 
ment of consequence, will be propor- 
tionately lessened. 

I think we should take proper ac- 
count of this, the central fact of 
Berlin, before going on to worry over 
the effect of Molotov’s other gambits, 
now revealed as his chief purpose in 
coming and his chief hope of a 
success to carry back to the Kremlin. 

These three new moves are the 
assurance to the French that a big 
Five Conference with Communist 
China could deal with Indo-China, 
the offer to the British of a billion 
dollars worth of non-dollar trade, and 
the proposal of a world disarmament 
conference, to adopt a convention 
banning the use of atomic weapons. 

The play to the British, based on 
the age-old idea that they are at heart 
a nation of shop-keepers, is a direct 
development of Stalin’s thesis in his 
last important published -work, in The 
Communist, September, 1952. Stalin 
foresaw that great strains would de- 
velop between the U.S. and its part- 
ners in dividing up the tradé of the 
shrinking non-Communist world. Be- 
cause of this, and the growing com- 
petition of Germany and Japan, there 
was more chance of the non-Com- 
munist nations warring among them- 
selves than co-operating to attack the 
Soviet Union, Stalin maintained. 

Naturally, the Soviet leaders will 
do everything they can to increase 
these strains. That they could actually 
do a billion dollars worth of business 
with Britain in three years is to be 
doubted. Nevertheless, the nice round 
figure made a big splash in the world 
press and will stick with many people 
for a long time. 

The play to the French on Indo- 
China will have more effect at home 
than it did with the stout and able M. 
Bidault at Berlin. The agreement on 
what kind of a Five-Power Conference 
to hold has still to be threshed out as 
I write, but no doubt the Far East is 
weaker ground for the Western Three 
than Europe. And this is exactly why 
the Soviets try to shift the discussion 
from Germany, on which the Western 
Three stand solidly united, to China. 
on which they are divided. 

That leaves the World Disarma- 
ment Conference, which is to embrace 
members and non-members of the 
UN, and is intended to produce a 
resolution backed by the great 
majority of delegates calling for a 
convention banning the use of atomic 
weapons, as the Geneva Convention 
bans the use of poison gas. This So- 
viet play aims at isolating the U.S 
from the rest of the world, and bring 
ing moral pressure against the use 
of the one weapon in which the U.S 
has superiority. 

This is what the Soviets appear t 
hope from Berlin. However, the clos« 
team-play and intelligent conduct 0! 
the Western Three in this conferenc: 
leave no reason to assume that thing 
will come out as planned in Moscow 
Indeed, there would seem to be mor: 
possibility now than when the con 
ference began, of going ahead with 
the unification of Western Europe. 
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The Purpose of the Prime Minister’s Tour 








i. By John A. Stevenson 
' x tHE PRIME MINISTER started on the latter country and possibly to ac- STOCKS  ) 
& his aerial pilgrimage round the quire air bases in it. It is well known AND BONDS e 
F lobe amidst a spate of good wishes that Mr. St. Laurent has found no 
or its success and bon voyages to more congenial colleague than Mr. 
vhich his political foes made a cor- Nehru in the councils of the Com- CASH 
jial contribution. No fears need be monwealth and that their warm per- ON HAND » ' 
herished that he will not be a credit- sonal friendship is reinforced by a a 
ible spokesman for Canada in the certain affinity of outlook upon inter- 
ountries which he visits, and he will national problems. But, while his 
eturn better equipped for his duties views about the quarrel and its dan- VAlug 
18 a national leader. But to many gers would be sure of respectful at- = CAp 
yeople it seems curious that he should tention at New Delhi, it is doubtful 
eave a new Parliament in the middle if so cautious a man would risk burn- 
of its first session to undertake such ing his fingers by intervention in an 
2 tour, and there is considerable Asiatic controversy. 
speculation about his real motives. A more plausible theory is that the Asse 
The official explanation for the tour idea of his tour was conceived in iy? so 
s that he feels obligated to return some bright mind in the Department | 
visits paid to Canada by various lead- of External Affairs. The framers of 
2rs of other countries and to bear our international policy have become 
personal testimony of Canada’s good- acutely conscious that in the eyes of 
will towards them, but this does not the outer world the United States is P 
win general acceptance. regarded as the only North American 
In some quarters the suggestion is power that counts for anything, with 
nade that he aspires to act as a con- Canada as a complaisant vassal. 4 q Ve V0 li 
ciliator in the strained relations which Therefore, it may well be that the 
have developed between India and real objective of the tour is to have 
Pakistan as the result of the recent Canada’s Prime Minister appear in 
announcement that the United States person in foreign capitals and reveal 


ntends to help in the rearmament of in judicious speeches that Canada is 










figured lately... 


at how much youre worth: / 


(It’s probably more than you think!) 
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Nearly everything you own is worth much more 







today than it was ten, or even five years ago. | 







Real estate values, for example, have sky- 






rocketted. Most stocks are substantially higher. 






Add everything up and you may be pleasantly 







surprised at how much you're “worth” today. 








That total is your “estate.” You have built it 





carefully —as a measure of security for your family. 






now and in the future. 







Naming National Trust as your Executor is the 








positive way of making sure your estate does serve 






the purpose you’ve had in mind while building it. 






Discuss this with one of our Trust Officers. An 







appointment will be made to your convenience 







and you will be under no obligation whatever. 
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not a subservient apanage of the 


United States, but a separate political 
entity with an international policy for- 
mulated according to her own ideas 
and in her own interests. 


@S THE ESTIMATES of Federal ex- 
x penditures for the fiscal year 
1954-55 must blast the hopes of tax- 
payers for any abatement of their 
burdens through the next Budget. 
Budgetary outlays totalling $4,492 mil- 
lion are proposed, but this is far from 





MAKING 





THE THINGS THAT 


the whole story. Some $356 miliion for 
old age pensions and $48 million for 
say ce loans and advances must also 

e found, and the inevitable dose of 
ite erence estimates is never mild. 
So it is a reasonable forecast that Fed- 
eral expenditures in the coming fiscal 
year will approach $5,000 million and 
set a new record for a year of peace. 

Admittedly, the heavy expenditures 
entailed by the Korean War and our 
extensive program of rearmament 
bear the main responsibility for our 


MAKE 


Aes 


present burden of taxation, but these 
by no means fully account for the 
fact that, in the fiscal year 1947-48, 
total Federal expenditures were 
$2,197 million, rather less than half 
of the total of the main estimates for 
1954-55. 

Another important factor in the en- 
largement of taxation has been a 
notable increase, as the tesult of a 
higher birth rate and a lower death 
rate, in the number of individuals in 
the lowest and highest age groups. In 


THINGS YOU NEED 
ed 7 
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gives you a real interest in Canadian Vickers 


The bristles and back of your brushes, the gasoline in your 
car, the breakfast cereal you eat or the medicines on the 
shelf... all these and many, many other commodities common 
to your daily life must be refined or processed from raw 
materials to make them useful to you. And this fact gives you 
a real interest in Canadian Vickers, because Canadian Vickers 


a better life. 


designs and builds the equipment used in the processing. 


Fractionating Columns, Digesters, Catalytic Regenerators, 
Agitators, Kettles, Cookers and many other intricate pieces of 
equipment you likely never heard of, 
Vickers plant almost daily for the Food, Chemical, Oil in- 


IF INDUSTRY NEEDS IT...CANADIAN VICKERS BUILDS IT... 


leave the Canadian 


CANADIAN 


dustries and others who process the things you need to live 


Building Industrial Boilers, Ships, Mining Equipment . . . 
Indeed all the machinery needed to make the things you need 
... it is difficult for any Canadian to live a day without bene- 
fiting from the skill of Canadian Vickers’ craftsmen. 
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the decade 1941-51 the population of 
Canada, exclusive of the gain secured 


by the admittance of Newfoundland. . 


rose by 18.6 per cent, but in this 
period the number of children under 
10 years of age increased by 44 per 
cent and of persons over 65 years by 
38 per cent. As a consequence, there 
has been a progressive increase in the 
cost of the social security program 
For 1954-55 the sum allocated for 
family allowances, $449.9 million, is 
$20 million higher than the figure for 
1953-54, and there will also be « 
substantial increase in the cost of olc 
age pensions. It was obviously under 
estimated when the legislation on Olc 
Age Security was passed, and, since 
in the first nine months of the cur 
rent fiscal year payments out of the 
Old Age fund exceeded its receipt: 
by $42 million, some upward adjust 
ment of the special levy imposed fo 
its support seems inevitable. 


There has been a cut of $125.% 
million in the total votes for nationa 
defence, but a heavy increase in deb! 
charges and higher payments to the 
provinces under the tax rental agree 
ments have raised the estimates of the 
Department of Finance by roughly 
$86 million to $936.4 million. Apari 
from the departments concerned with 
defence, the only others which show 
a reduction of their expenditures are 
those of the Ministers of Fisheries 
Justice and Veterans’ Affairs and the 
Secretary of State. In the rest of the 
departments there is a scant evidence 
that the burning zeal for economy 
which Ministers habitually profess, has 
borne any practical fruit. 

There are indications today thai 
the forecast made by Mr. Abbott ir 
his last Budget speech that in the 
fiscal year 1953-54 collections of rev- 
enue amounting to $4,473 million 
would be available to meet total ex- 
penditures of $4,462 million and 
leave him a small surplus of $11 mil 
lion, was reasonably accurate. In the 
first 9 months of the current fisca 
year, the revenues have amounted t 
$3,168.6 million, which is roughly 7! 
per cent of the estimate, and the bud 
getary expenditures to $2,928.2 mil 
lion, which is 65 per cent of the 
amount forecast. Although there was 
a nominal surplus of $240.4 millior 
on December 31, expenditures invari 
ably outpace revenues in the fina 
quarter af the fiscal year. There is 
no assurance that during 1954 a slow 
down in industry and business, now 
visible, will not produce a substantia 
decline in the gross value of nation: 
production and consequently in th 
national income and the yield of th 
Federal revenues. President Eise: 
hower and his economic and financi 
advisers profess serene confidence the! 
the recession now in progress sout! 
of the border can easily be prevented 
from reaching the dimensions of ser 
ous slump. But other economic e 
perts in the United States predict th. 
in 1954 the gross value of its national 
production will drop at least 3 pe! 
cent below the record high level of 
1953. Since the economies of Canada 
and the United States are now ver) 
closely entwined, a parallel drop in 
our gross national production canno! 
be deemed a completely pessimistic 
forecast. 
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The Backward Glance 


Lo 


Five Years Ago This Week 


SATURDAY NIGHT for Feb. 22, 
1949, billed as “The Canadian 
ustrated Weekly,” bore a_ large 
iotograph of a field of snow on its 
ver page, and beneath it was a quo- 
tion from a poem by George O’Neil, 
Now there is frost upon the hill and 
) leaf stirring in the wood. . . never 
) still has winter stood”. Pages two 
id three were given over to a picture 
yout of the ballet, showing members 
various Canadian ballet groups en- 
iged in their art. On page four was 
photograph of Samuel Hersenhoren, 
ho was to be a conductor at Can- 
da’s second Ballet Festival. 
We had to turn to page eight to 
id the next illustration: a photo of 


tephen King-Hall, who was visiting 


irious Canadian centres “to further 
e development of the Hansard So- 
ety devoted to stirring an 
ctive public interest in Par- 
iment’. On page nine was a 
1otograph of Gen. A. G. L. 
lcNaughton, who was then 
e new Chairman of the 
N. Security Council. He 
is being greeted by three 
ew members of the Council, 


iwzi Bey of Egypt, and 
nn Moe of Norway. Gen. 
lcNaughton and the others 
ive all had their turn at the 
adlines, but we are still curious 
»out King-Hall and his safari into 
uninterested-in-Parliament wilds. 
On page 15 was a photograph of 
irdinal Mindszenty, who had recent- 
been tried and sentenced by a 
idapest court. There was the usual 
eculation as to the methods of tor- 
re used in getting the cardinal to 
onfess.” and such things as truth 
rums, brain drugs, etc., were trotted 
it again as they had been during the 
issian purge trials during the thir- 
s. It seems to us that everything 
it anyone needs to know about So- 
t torture methods (and there is 
ten no physical torture used at all) 
1 be found in Arthur Koestler’s 
rkness at Noon, published in 1940, 
d to our mind one of the most sig- 
icant books written in modern 
1es. 
But to get back to photographs. 
e next photograph was on page 21, 
{ showed artist Dorothy Stevens, 
SA, ARCA, doing an impression in 
stel of a young boy at the Simpson 
’memaker Show. Then on page 23 
S a photograph of Jan Wolanek, 
iductor of the Batavia, N.Y., Civic 
chestra, and also of the James- 
vn, N.Y., and St. Catharines Civic 
chestras. At the bottom of the page 
S another portrait, this time of Wal- 
Kaufman, conductor of the Winni- 
Symphony Orchestra, who had 
mposed the music for Gweneth 
'vd's ballet presentation, Visages. 
On page 24 was a group photo- 
‘ph of six young girls, members of 
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The Girls’ Chorus of St. Clement’s 
School, who were appearing at the 
Toronto Kiwanis Music Festival in 
that city. It was stated in the caption 
beneath the picture that the adjudica- 
tors were to be British musicians Cor- 
nelius Fisher, Herbert Wiseman, 
Helen Henschel, Cyril Hampshire and 
Prof. J. Peebles Conn. If there is one 
word that sounds phony to us it is 
“adjudicator,” used, as H. W. Fowler 
would say, as an elegant variation. 
Perhaps the balletomanes, music- 
lovers, and practitioners of the various 
“Arts” hate to use a common word 
such as “judge,” which has been soil- 
ed by its use in cattle and horse 
shows; in any case, their use of “ad- 
judicator” is not only an elegant 
variation but a bad substitute for a 
good pithy word. 

On the first “Business” 
page was a photograph of 
RCAF aircraftsmen working 
in a woodworking shop. Ap- 
parently, though our aircraft 
are now constructed of met- 
al, there is still need for 
woodworkers in the Air 
Force. What the photo was 
doing in the business section 
we don’t know, but it was 
there. On page 30 was an- 
other photograph: of R.A.C. 
Henry, who had recently 
been elected a director of Marine In- 
dustries Ltd. after resigning as chair- 
man of the Air Transport Board of 
Canada. This is an example of the 
type of administrative quick change 
which always surprises us. In the 
case of Mr. Henry, he switched from 
one ancient element to another (in 
his case, from air to water) without 
even touching land on the way down, 
a feat hitherto reserved for gulls, 
gannets and flying boats. 

This brief revue of the photographs 
contained in one issue of SATURDAY 
NicHT makes us cogitate for a 
moment on photography as an art. 
After years of glancing, and some- 
times staring, quizzically at magazine 
and newspaper photography we are 
quite unable to remember any par- 
ticular photograph that took our 
fancy. 

This causes us to think that a photo- 
graph, unlike a painting, is as ephem- 
eral as spun candy, and that it dis- 
appears completely after being briefly 
savored. As an art form we would 
place photography among such quasi- 
arts as radio playwriting, finger-paint- 
ing, and recitals of electric guitar play- 
ing. 

But to return to the matter in 
hand. With the exception of the 
ballet layout and the frozen land- 
scape on the cover page, almost all 
the other illustrations (and there were 
only nine of them) consisted of por- 
trait photographs and publicity hand- 
outs. Why “The Canadian Illustrated 
Weekly”? 





When should a child 
first go to the dentist? 


wr a child is about three years old, 
he should visit the dentist. This may 
seem quite young, but authorities say it is 
generally the best age to introduce a child 
to dental care. 


In most cases, little if any treatment is 
needed during the first visit. This appoint- 
ment, however, is important because it 
gives the child an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the dentist and his office. 
It also helps to build the child’s confidence 
so that future visits may be less likely to 
cause fear and anxiety. 


Authorities recommend dental examina- 
tions for a child at least twice a vear after 
he is three years old. This enables the 
dentist to detect any small cavities in 
the so-called “saby teeth” and fill them 
promptly. If this is not done, decay will 
progress with possible early loss of these 
“baby teeth.” This in turn may result in 
irregularities or crookedness in the 
permanent teeth. 


When the fist permanent molars appear, 
around age six, dental check-ups are par- 
ticularly necessary. Though these molars 
may be mistaken for “baby teeth,” they 
are a part of the permanent set, and i! they 
are lost, nature will not replace them. 
Prompt repair of weak spots or surface 
cracks in the six-year molars is essential 


for their preservation. 
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Good dental health requires more than 
regular visits to the dentist. Diet, for ex- 
ample, plays an important part in keeping 
children’s teeth and gums healthy. Daily 
care of the teeth and gums is also essential 
to good dental health. Dentists say that all 
children should be taught to brush their 
teeth within ten minutes after every meal, 
for at least three minutes at a time. 

Tooth decay is largely a disease of the 
young. Dental authorities state that many 
children, entering the first grade, have teeth 
so badly decayed that extraction is required. 

Fortunately, the prospect of reducing 
tooth decay has been improved by sodium 
fluoride treatments. These require four 
visits to the dentist at weekly intervals, and 
involve nothing more than applying the 


chemical directly to the children’s teeth. 


Dentists recommend that these treat- 
ments be given when children are three, 
seven, ten, and thirteen years of age. Studies 
show that after four treatments with so- 
dium fluoride, decay in children’s teeth 


may decrease as much as 40 percent. 


Adults, too, should visit the dentist 
regularly, have defects promptly repi ired, 
keep the teeth clean, and eat well-balanced 





meals. These safeguards are important be- 





cause it has been established that there is a 
relationship between the health of teeth 
and gums, and general health. 
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PRESENTING THE 1954 LINCOLN -THE 


iu Vp al Lincoln colour combinations in si 
ardines and rich broadcloths. 2. Lustrous 
avallable Im a wice colour choice oon Capri 
3. New fabric combinations showing dramati 
contrasts. 4. New 1954 Lincoln Capri Cx 
Regent Black and Colony Tan, with Impre 
engine, with new vac uum -op i rated 4-barre 
retor, Improve d Hydra-Matic Drive. and (opt 
extra cost) power steering, power brakes 


power seat, electric power window lifts. 


7 ple ture shows you a revolution on 
This is the latest edition of the fine « 
stirred up a new trend wherever the | 
modern, 

Phis is the new 1954 Lincoln, freshly d 





THENEWEST TREND IN MODERN LIVING 


Suns 
trous 
apri 
amatl 
ma Ca 
IM pore 
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Se 


mon 
fine « 
the | 


hly d 


aft. inside and out. to express modern 
does nothing else on wheels. 
ce itin the new grille and the distinctive 
k the functional beauty of today’s 
The new eround-hugging look ts sug- 
{modern architecture: even the windows 
feeling of glass walls. Once inside, you 
more news, 

id the « omfort ofa modern living room, 
beauty. too, ( olours are as cleat and 
as those you use at home—all appotnt- 
ive the qulel ¢ le vance that marks modern 
\nd once in motion, you travel in truly 
ent stvle. 

above all. is the action that matches the 
tu set In modern living. Lincoln’s world- 


famous 205 Ip. V-S engine (with new automatic 
f-barrel carburetor) gives you the ultimate in 
performance. New over-sized brakes ¢ive vou a 
new feeling of confidence. And for maximum 
motoring ( onvenlen e you can have powel! Stecr- 
ing. power brakes, the 4-way power seat, and 
electric power windows. 

You call easily see how Lincoln is de siened 
for modern living. You can tell that there is a 
growing trend to Lincoln just by looking around, 
But vou can find out about tts astonishing per- 
formance only by experiencing it. Your Lincoln 
dealer invites you to try a Lincoln or a Lincoln 
Capri. You will never want to go back to any- 
thing else! 

} YOUR LINCOLN 
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DESIGNED FOR MODERN LIVING 
POWERED FOR MODERN DRIVING 
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Tucson Sunshine 


Letter from New York 


Anouilh and the Alien Corn 


By Anthony West 
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WANT TO SWAP BLIZZARDS FOR SUNSHINE? (4 

YOU CAN IN WARM, DRY, SUNNY TUCSON! Ze 
There’s more sunshine in Tucson than in 
any other resort city. You're outdoors from 
early to late—days are fresh and sunny, 
nights soft and velvety. There’s so much to 
see and do, and you feel wonderful. 






















































IS GOLF YOUR FAVORITE SPORT? ie 
YOU CAN PLAY EVERY DAY INTUCSON! gr 
Enjoy trap and skeet shooting, too. Exciting 
deep-sea fishing at Guaymas in romantic 
Old Mexico, down new paved highway. 
Indian fairs, rodeos. Annual Tucson Spring 
Festival. Preview major league baseball. 


IS PHOTOGRAPHY YOUR HOBBY? °O 
TUCSON OFFERS SCORES OF SUBJECTS! 4 
Bring your camera. Photograph the old 
missions, desert in bloom, unusual sunsets. 
Visit smart shops, art galleries, desert zoo, 
Colossal Cave. Come to Tucson now. Ac- 
commodations are plentiful; rates, sensible. 


YOUR PLACE IN THE SUN IS 


Wcgow 


IN FRIENDLY ARIZONA 
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& SEND FOR FREE COLOR-PHOTO BOOKLET! ! 
® TUCSON SUNSHINE CLIMATE CLUB : 
- 5369-E Pueblo, Tucson, Arizona ' 
§ Name pee Re a oN 
; Address ee : 
== SS ee 
§ Tell me about ranch , resort___, horel__., ; 
: motel___, apartment accommoda- 4 
g tions for___people to stay___days. I plan to visit g 
g Tucson (dates) _ incapiceteciovaniaas cage, 
beeseceeeessensseausaansand 


FOR A COUPLE OF WEEKS after 
Christmas we were all going 
around in light overcoats and thinking 
that this year we might not have any 
real winter at all. All the papers were 
printing chatty little pieces about the 
way the tropics were moving north 
and the Polar icecap was receding, 
and the general feeling was that spring 
would soon be here. Then we had a 
few days that put black ice on all the 
ponds and after that ten inches of 
snow arrived in a night—I must say 
to my delight, inconvenient though it 
was in some respects. There is nothing 
like a good skating party, and when 
the snow spoilt the skating it brougiit 
out the toboggans, and everywhere 
you went you saw children having a 
wonderful time on any little slope. 
Canada may take snow in its stride, 
but in New York it adds a great deal 
of zest to the business of dragging 
through winter, and I for one am 
heartily pleased to have a few weeks 
with a bite in them in place of the 
milder, smoother season that we'd 
been promised. 


g I HAD a very good time at the 
theatre the other night, too, en- 
joying something with some bite to it. 
The play was Louis Kronenberger’s 
skilful condensation and adaptation of 
Jean Anouilh’s Colombe. It had the 
best sets and costumes I’ve seen for a 
long time, and Julie Harris and Edna 
Best were playing in it at the top of 
their very considerable form. Julie 
Harris is a young actress who is get- 
ting better in every role she plays, and 
getting prettier too, while Edna Best 
is about as experienced as an actress 
can be. Together they made a formid- 
able team, and they gave the impres- 
sion of theatrical vitality that the new 

star Audrey Hepburn and Cathleen 
Nesbitt gave in Colette’s Gigi a couple 
of seasons back. 

The play is one of Anouilh’s fascin- 
ating comedies, typical of the pieces 
that have made him one of the most 
respected modern playwrights in 
France and England. Like all good 
comedies, Anouilh’s farces are ex- 
tremely serious, and they’re concerned 
with exploding humbug and hypoc- 
risy. In this case Anouilh is playing 
tricks on the moralists who like to 
pretend that wicked and selfish people 
always have a dreary time in the end. 
Edna Best’s role is that of Madame 
Alexandra, an old and extremely suc- 
cessful actress who enjoys her own 
wickedness to the full and is obviously 
always going to: if anybody has a 
dreary time in her neighborhood, it is 
the poor-spirited people she pushes 
around and manages with her vitality 
and bounce. 

Julie Harris comes on the scene as 
a young and innocent girl who dis- 
covers that she has all the gifts that 


have won Madame Alexandra her 
place in the theatre, and that she can 
have a better time than she ever 
dreamed of by behaving in exactly 
the same way. Her first love, an ex- 
tremely idealistic and romantic young 
man in his talk, sees her embarking on 
the primrose path with horror and 
dismay and tries to hold her back 
from it by appealing to all that is 
high-toned and noble. He emerges as 
the biggest egotist and the most selfish 
person of the lot, since his elevated 
chatter about morality and virtue 
amounts to nothing more than an all- 
out effort to keep the girl for himself. 
He has a very miserable time losing 
his girl—the joke is that he is miser- 
able because he is the only one of the 
three who is dishonest about his ego- 
tism; the two happy women are quite 
frank about being rogues and their 
honesty wins them happiness. 

To make it perfectly clear that he 
was playing an elaborate practical joke 
on the moralists, Anouilh called his 
play Colombe—so that everyone 
should realize that the gloomy lover 
was Harlequin breaking his heart over 
Columbine as usual and getting a 
swipe over the backside with the slap- 
stick as his inevitable reward. 

But the New Yorkers sat in shocked 
dismay watching the spectacle, and the 
critics were outraged. Here was a de- 
cent, nice-minded boy with all the 
right ideas being given a wretched 
time by a heartless and amoral girl. 
He was clean-cut and sincere and it 
just wasn’t right that the girl shouldn't 
be won over. They squirmed as Col- 
umbine transferred her affections to 
Pierrot, a very funnily drawn charac- 
ter, and squirmed again when Harle- 
quin in his misery was tormented in 
Classic style by Punchinello (the one 
in the old Harlequinade who used the 
red hot poker and often had a string 
of sausages hanging out of his pants 
pocket). They came out of the thea- 
tre asking each other what was wrong 
with this guy Anouilh: hadn’t he any 
human sympathies at all? How could 
you write a play without one single 
character in it you could identify 
yourself with in comfort? 

The critics emerged and ran for 
their typewriters, where they produced 
the usual essays about the moral de- 
generacy of the French induced by 
their harrowing experiences in the 
late war. Poor chaps, they had been 
through so much you couldn’t expect 
much in the way of wholesome drama 
from them. It was touch and go 
whether this finely written and beau- 
tifully produced comedy would be a 
flop or not; it was being carried almost 
entirely by the devoted followers of 
Miss Harris, who would probably have 
turned out to see her fresh young face 
and delicious figure even if she had 
been playing Hamlet. 



















JULIE HARRIS: “A young actress wh« 
is getting better in every role she plays.’ 


The case of Anouilh in the New 
York theatre is strange, but easy 
enough to understand. He has been 
offered to the public five times now 
and has failed every time. The last 
time out was with The Cry of the Pea- 
cock, a play which ran for two years 
in Paris as Ardéle et La Marguerite 
and ran for exactly one night of frozen 
horror in New York. I saw Ardéle in 
Paris, and sat through it with the 
same kind of excitement that gripped 
me when I first saw Ibsen’s Wild Duch 
performed; it was a first-class piece o! 
play-making and a revelation of what 
can be done in the theatre and of what 
remains to be done. But in one of its 
big scenes a young girl tells the young 
cadet from Saint Cyr, who was he: 
first love, why she has married some 
one else, neither handsome, nor young 
nor superficially agreeable, and why 
she is going to stay married to him 
simply because he has been so muct 
more to her sexually, and she has dis 
covered that sensual passion mean 
more to her than anything else. It is ir 
some respects a brutal scene, but i 
tells the truth about one kind o! 
woman with absolute candor and i 
marks a high point in modern play 
writing. It froze the New York audi 
ence stone cold, and doomed the play 

It seems that by writing such scene 
Anouilh affronts some deeply fel 
taboo in the New York heart—youn 
girls on the stage have to be romanti 
and, deep down, really nice people o 
your play fails. 


2 THERE ARE a lot of really nic 

girls on the stage and doing ver 
nicely just now —the schoolmaste: 
wife in Tea and Sympathy, who r 
deems an absolutely irredeemable net 
rotic by going to bed with him } 
Young Woodley fashion, and_ th 
heroine of Sabrina Fair, who is ni 
only sweetness itself but a_ millior 
airess into the bargain, and others 
can’t bring myself to talk or thin 
about. The rule of the day is cor 
and sweet corn at that, so far as tl 
New York stage is concerned. Bi 
the prevailing mildness and tenderne 
made me enjoy Anouilh’s tart an 
astringent comedy all the more. It 


good to run up against a bracer no 


and again. 


Saturday Nigh. 
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The Explorer of the Unconscious 


By Robertson Davies 


5 SO MANY ODD TRICKS have been 
played of late years with the art 
f biography that it is a happy hour 
hen a critic is able to recommend 
) his readers a biography in the 
assical manner, on a great subject, 
dmirably begun by a writer in every 
ay capable of completing his design. 
yr. Sigmund Freud’s life and work 
re worthy of biography on the grand 
cale; Dr. Ernest Jones, who was 
reud’s personal friend and devoted 
upil, and who is a writer of sober 
xcellence, is the very man above all 


thers whom we would have chosen 


) write such a bio- 
raphy. The first 
olume, called The 
oung Freud 1856- 
900, is an admir- 
ble beginning, 
nd there seems to 
e no reasop why 
ir. Jones should 
it finish thiswork, 
hich will occupy 
iree volumes, as 
ell as he has be- 
in it. 
Dr. Jones's first 
ords in his Intro- 
iction are: “This 
not intended to 
a popular biog- 
phy of Freud”. 
Ve would not have 
‘pected or desired 
popular _ biog- 
phy from such a 


surce. Any book iGyj4uND FREUD at the age of 35. 


yout Freud which 
tempts to simplify his work, or to 
ve a factitious air of romance to it, 
HI certainly be a_ falsification of 
erything that Freud was, and a de- 
il of every principle to which he de- 
ted his life. Dr. Jones has spared 
no detail of Freud’s early training, 
his medical and neurological stud- 
of those phases of his medical 
e which were unrelated to psycho- 
alysis. He has set out to give us 
eud’s life in full, and despite his 
‘rary skill there are long passages 
lich must be heavy and wearisome 
rk for the non-medical reader. But 
total impact of this first volume 
strong and fine. This is Freud as 
have wanted to know about him. 
srief and popular accounts of Freud 
d his work are misleading and his 
n Autobiographical Study is a dis- 
ointment. The popular works 
ell upon Freud as he was at the 
d of his life—the controversial but 
mmanding figure, austere and with- 
iwn toward all but a very few 
ople; he had learned by experience 
Ww unwise it was to put ammunition 
o the hands of his enemies by re- 
iling anything that was intimate 
out himself, and the Autobiogra- 
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phical Study seems to conceal more 
than it reveals. But Dr. Jones’s book 
is revealing without being intrusive, 
and sympathetic without being hotly 
partisan. Furthermore, this first vol- 
ume gives us the young Freud, about 
whom we have never been told any- 
thing. 

Although I think that I may say 
that I have read all of Freud’s prin- 
cipal works, and many comments 
upon them, I have never read any- 
thing before Dr. Jones’s book which 


gle had been, how stifling the poverty 
of his family, how 
stultifying the anti- 
Semitism of the 
Vienna in which 
he grew up, and 
how passionate and 
proud his own 
nature. Freud at 
the end of his life 
appeared to have 
developed the mag- 
nificent calm of the 
triumphant genius; 
he spoke with 
authority, and _ his 
prestige was a bul- 
wark against his de- 
tractors. Although 
the point is not 
insisted upon, it is 
suggested that his 
family were a drag 
on his __ progress; 
they were Jews of 
fairly strict ortho- 
doxy, and in Vien- 
na in the ’70s that meant that they 
belonged almost to another world 
from that of the hospitals and medi- 
cal schools in which he had to make 
his way. Their philosophy was pas- 
sive, and his was aggressive. They 
lacked ambition and he was filled 
with a burning desire to excel. 

But he did not know precisely how 
he was to excel, and even the choice 
of medicine as a career was not a 
whole-hearted decision with him. He 
was perpetually casting about, looking 
for some channel in which his ambi- 
tion and intellectual curiosity could 
find bounds and a direction. He was 
not a thorough or zealous man in his 
own interests, and on two or three oc- 
casions he allowed discoveries which 
would have quickly made his reputa- 
tion as a scientist to slip through his 
fingers because he had not examined 
them thoroughly. He was somewhat 
fanatical, and Dr. Jones’s account 
of his early enthusiasm for cocaine, 
and his lavish gifts of this drug to 
his friends, and even his fiancée, be- 
fore he discovered that it was ex- 
tremely dangerous, has overtones of 
farce. Freud, in his very young man- 
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hood. was a man without direction. 
He was also, of a man who 
had not been submitted to the purga- 


discipline of 


course, 


tive and chastening 


psvcho-analysis, and we may be sure 

the latter Freud shook his head 
over some of the extravagances of 
emotion of the younger Freud. His 





letters to his fiancée, Martha Bernays, 


his insistence upon her complete sub 








mission to his will, and his quarrels 
with her family, are nothing new in 
the history of passionate love, but 
they are surprises in a life of Sigmund 
Freud. We learn with surprise, also, 
of his indigestion, of his prostrating 
I es. of his 
ol S e Wil 

Cu L WOr 

is a physician 


Perhaps it is stupid to be surprised 


I 
t Freud. as a voung man, had the 
oubles which afflict many young 
€ UNUSL powers, but I must 
confess my own surprise, and prob- 
Ss vad tor to me, as to hun- 

eds of thousands of others who 
Ve Various wavs been influenced 

s thought and work. Freud has 
vavy seemed a man above human 


Yet these revelations do nothing 
Rather, 


the 


his stature they 





for it Was in midst 
] 
! 


of daily tasks and worries 


Freud moved, cautiously and 

ndirectly toward the discov- 
es Which were the toundations of 
S great explorations in the human 
nd. It was when his duties had been 
e us the good father, the loving 
sband. and the physician who work- 


1 te o'clock in the 


ne o'clock at night with his neu- 


morning 


tic patients—a kind of medical work 
ch imposes heavy drains upon the 
of the physician—that he per 
ipon himself the self-analvsis 

C vas the prototype of all future 
ses. For the first time in the 

St ‘ mankind, he examined. 
s ind systematically, the struc- 
his mind, and established 

Ose doctrines of intantile sexuality 
1 its far-reaching effects which ure 
odied in his book The Interpre 


Dreams 


Dr. Jones comments with restraint 
the pity which Thomas Mann 

s twice expressed tor Freud in 
¢ lectures, because Freud did not 


> ont } > } ] ‘Tr ry 
clent and modern literary 


KS Which have also plumbed the 
of the mind. and toreshadow- 

0 Ss ¢ findings. We can 
meant. with 


d hat Mann 


SEIC Vv. and 
I STO He 
1 ot which 





MC ¢ and be applic 
the in 
terary men, great though they 


l l 
Whole; 


mankind as a 


re, can Only reach those minds which 


rasp and under- 











stand th d reach the world 
lisguised as myth and fable 
At e end of this first volume we 
ake leave of Freud ist as he is about 
t \ ito tl dark period when 
) c erg sc fic world set 
him as tc p s might 
el po Witc 1 so 
I iV of the irld’s p s and 
moralists cast him for the role of 


anti-Christ. And it is a compliment 





fessor of Psychiatry at the University 
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to the restrained power with which of Toronto, and Director of the On- rT 
Dr. Jones has written that we tremble tario Clinic tor Nervous Diseases. His HACKENFELLER’S APE — by Brigid Brophy — 
for his hero, even though we know decision to return to England robbed illustrated by Asgeir Scott — pp. 123 — : 
what the outcome of the story will this country not only of one of the Clarke, Irwin—$1.90 : 

be. Many readers, | am convinced, greatest living psychiatrists, but also A pleasant little fable about a pro- 
will share my own impatience to get of a man of letters of uncommon fessor who takes pity on an ape which A 

at the second volume of this remark- quality is to be used for an experiment in 

able book. rocket travel. It is well written and 
Before ending this appreciation it wer a oasis Mgt ve} has a meaning beyond its apparent I 
mav not be amiss to say that Dr. pitcchuie sea ummiiaieee ia ae one, as a fable should. When the p 
Ernest Jones was at one time Pro- 575 blurb says “it is as profound as it is u 
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wine maker for the house of Fernand Grivelet et Fils 
at Chambolle-Musigny on the Cote d’Or, heart 
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“What a delicious surprise yes 


bow IN Romeo 















he tasted them for the first ume a few mont 
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yriginal and as original as it is pro- biamed on the intervention of a gypsy sort, .exciting and provocative of Staggering, self-denying taste to re- 






























acm ound iat speaks perfect truth, though who is accused of being a witch; thought. fuse to put any blooms inside the 
pp. 123 — either the originality nor the pro- save for the intervention of a pair of Abbey. A woman who knows where 
; undity is going to.set the Thames on - English lovers, Terka certainly would A CONSTANCE SPRY ANTHOLOGY—pp. 112 not to put flowers is obviously a 
cape so hee mparct: aad bias llustratio th photogre ira at : 
re. have been murdered; as it is, she “6 a — ae otographs and draw genius, and much about her art may 
a pro- “rae > > gs a ’ : 3 ; 
ut a pro cruelly hunted, wounded and finally ; be learned from this beautiful book 
ipe which ARK ae ee aa Macardle put in a lunatic asylum. But the Gleaned from the author's seven 
2 ; —pp. 4— | <= i ; Pan : : : 
riment. in pp. 3 Seer strength of the book lies in the scenes earlier books, this is a delightful THE LIFE AND DEATH OF SYLVIA—by Edaar 
itten and Here is an intelligent reader's thrill- in which the dark and ill-substantiated compilation which gives grace to the Mittelholzer—pp. 316—Longmans, Green 
™ . : oe ° 7 = 50 
apparent about unseen powers of mind and suspicions of the peasants, and the higher flights of housewifery, and vee 
Vhen the virit, brought into Opposition with power of the Church, have to justify flower arrangement in particular. It Mittelholzer is one of 1e most 
eS i¢ logic of French law. In a village themselves under the cold eye of the was Miss Spry who did the flowers powerfully emotional writers of o 
ear Nice strange happenings are law. Escape literature of the best for the Coronation, and had the day, and in this story of the decline 


of a half-caste girl in British Guiana 
from wealth and security to broken- 


hearted degradation, he is in his best 


ee [ e French know good wines...so cee ip pedir eigo on | 


ot understanding is wide and dee] 
Chess Problem | 
By “Centaur” 
B OUT OF MANY hundreds of pas 
sages that refer to chess in the 
general literature of the Middle Ages, 
a Dr. H. J. R. Murray found only two 


that mentioned the problem. So we 








After Sylvia’s white father dies she is 
i 


swindled, financially and emotionally. 


and always she is dogged by a neces- 


sitv to discover some meaning itn life 


When at last her lover shows a crass 
misunderstanding of her needs, she 
dies of disappointment and disillusion 


Yet the author does not pile on 





agony, and the book leaves the reader 
th + + yl 
With a sense of stimulation and en- 
larged experience B.E.N 
eo 






have little means of judging the popu- 
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nel? nuch enjoyment wines can bring to life. So when we forty still exist. They do not reach as 






far back as 1250, though the intro | 
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duction of the problem to Europe no 
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ed expert Opinio is on our ¢ anadian WIIICS, what more 






al than to ask the French? We knew that our years of 
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Problem No. 53, by G. Jonsson 
Black Nine Pieces. 






ily suited to the sun and soil of Niagara, had made 









anadian WINGS SOME thing to be proud of. But we wanted 


ow what the French would say to them—so off to France 






es ; 
cases of Canadian wines. 


We asked dozens of pecple in all the famous wine districts 


ince to taste them. We asked artists in Paris. wine-makers 






rdeaux, grape growers i Bureundy. And everywhere 






W¢ cl enthusiasm and SULprise al the clean, delicate flavour 





ese wines from Canada! You can 






el \ them too for only a few cents 


SS. thev Il sharpen your appetite, 
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Solution of Problem No. 52. 
i 1.Kt-Q6, threat; 2.Kt-KB8ch, etc 
ascit g ‘i : ; 
+s ‘ 1.Kt-Q6, P-B4: 2.Kt-K4, etc. 1.Kt-Q6, 
amting AN ; a a e 
CHAMBOLLE-MUSIGNY, a quiet village in France's Céte d'Or is K-K4; 2.Kt-QBS, etc. 1.Kt-Q6, P-Kt6; 
lovers \ has been z 
surrounded by world famous vineyards. For centuries it has bee ? P-B4ch. et 
Lernose . recognized as the source of many of the best wines of Burgundy tng arg a ' - . 
y mont y Here, wine makers, vineyard owners and gourmets expressed This is probably the finest o proo 
pleasure and surprise at the high quality of Canadian wines lems restricted to minor pieces 
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A keen Falconer, the Prince 
Regent always insisted 
upon congenial relaxation, 


after an exciting day 


For Princely Refreshment, 
LOT Prince Re gent 
the finest product of 


Canada’s Oldest Distillery. 
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Arthurian Horse Opera 


By Mary Lowrey Ross 


CINEMASCOPIC FILMS appear to 

be moving up rapidly to first 
place in the entertainment field, with 
larger crowds enthusiastically paying 
the higher prices. Certainly the ad- 
vantages that CinemaScope offers over 
the Three-D novelties of last season 
are obvious. It is easier to watch than 
polaroid-vision films, it is rich and 
spectacular, and if there are any 
headaches involved, the producer, 
rather than the public, is called on to 
suffer them. 

The headaches must be on a con- 
siderable scale. 
There are the initial 
gamble of millions 
of dollars and the 
hazard for the pro- 
ducer of failing 
to get the original 
investment back in 
his pocket in time 
to produce another 
cinemascopic won- 
der. On the tech- 
nical side, there 
are unprecedented 
problems of com- 
position and_bal- 
ance—how to dis- 
pose of figures and 
masses on the wide 
curved screen, how 
to keep the public 
eye continuously 
occupied and un- 
distracted amid the 
encircling Techni- 





take on the massive immobility o 
public monuments. 

King Arthur is played by Mel Fer 
rer, who looks mildly Saxon in 
blonde wig with a bang. His job i 
largely administrative here, and mos 
of the real work is done by Si 
Launcelot (Robert Taylor), who i 
kept furiously busy through most o 
the two hours repulsing the King’ 
enemies and resisting Queen Guine 
vere. Ava Gardner plays Guinever 
and her behavior is more likely 1 
remind you of a purposive Ava o 
the make than ¢ 
a distracted Guinc 
vere on the loose 
In addition, ther 


famous notables o 
the Arthuria 
Court, includin 
Merlin the Mag 
cian, Morgan | 
Fay, the Knigh 
Perceval and th 
wicked Sir Mor 
dred. 

Sir Mordred. 
it turns out, sti 
up almost as muc 
trouble for Ki 
Arthur and hi 
Round Tabl 
Council as Senatc 
McCarthy does fi 
President Eiser 
hower and his c 
M.c-M_ Dinet. He comes t 


color, how to fill ROBERT TAYLOR does real work as a bad end, how 


up the peripheral 
areas of the screen 
when the centre is occupied by 
nothing but two enormous heads .. . 

It can hardly be claimed that all 
these technical difficulties have been 
cleared up at this stage. However, 
CinemaScope makes a _ sumptuous 
show of a sort, and the public seems 
prepared to sit back and enjoy it, 
leaving the wide curved headaches to 
the producers. 

Knights of the Round Table, the 
latest cinemascopic venture, deals 
thwackingly with the Arthurian legend 
and runs for a period of two hours, 
most of it filled with fighting. There 
are endless duels, battles and tourna- 
ments, and the knights fight on foot 
and horseback, with lances, broad- 
swords, bows-and-arrows, and even 
stuffed pillow-cases. For an _ old- 
fashioned Western touch, there is a 
performing horse who canters up at 
the call of Sir Launcelot, caddies for 
him in battle, and once in a crisis 
pulls his master out of a devouring 
quicksand. (Heigh-o Silver!) The 
Arthurian legend is used largely to 
take up the slack between engage- 
ments. Action rather than acting 
seems to be the goal and perhaps this 
is inevitable since the performers, 
when they aren’t in motion, tend to 


Sir Launcelot ever, and befor 


the final wind-u 
King Arthur disappears, Guineve: 
vanishes into a nunnery, Merlin 
poisoned, and the Round Table 
adjourned. This leaves only S$ 
Launcelot and Sir Perceval, who a 
cheered in the final reel by a bur 
of celestial choral music (comin 
apparently, from the popcorn star 
in the lobby), and by the appe: 
ance on the wall of the Coun 
Chamber of a handsome stencil 
the shape of the Holy Grail. 1 
film is long, strenuous and piot 
and will probably make millions 
no time. 


Vicki is a fair-to-middling rou 
and tumble murder mystery. 1 
heroine (Jean Peters) is bumped « 
briskly in the opening sequence, a 
the story retraces her career fr 
modelling to the morgue, and lines 
the suspects who helped her on 1 
way to both. Like most pictures 
this type, it leaves one with a disturb 
feeling about the methods used by t 
police in extracting confessions. 
this film they do it by beaming a hi 
voltage lamp in the victim’s fa 
while holding him firmly in place 
the hair, a little as though they w 
trying to extract a back molar. 
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Sweepstakes 


By Jim Coleman 


i$ IN THE PAST 20 or 30 years, 
eager Canadian investors have 
onstructed half-a-dozen hospitals in 
he Irish Free State and have pro- 
vided convalescent comfort for count- 
ess Irishmen who never heard of 
frois Pistoles, Rat Portage or Fort 
Vhoop-Up. (Imagine the bums— 
never having heard of Trois Pistoles, 
Rat Portage or Fort Whoop-Up!) If 
the Free State sutures which have 
een purchased with Canadian dollars 
were laid end to end, they would ex- 
tend all the way from Earth to the 
nost distant planet, with week-end 
stop-overs at Mars and Saturn. 

The Canadian dollars to which we 
refer have been invested—albeit sur- 
reptitiously—in Irish Hospital Sweep- 
stakes. Despite the fact that the postal 
authorities insist upon these trans- 
actions being conducted in a cloak 
ind dagger atmosphere, literally mil- 
lions of dollars have been exchanged 
for lottery tickets, dependent on the 
result of the Grand National Steeple- 
chase, the Epsom Derby and the 
Cambridgeshire Stakes. 

Some unfettered statesman is going 
{0 propose to the members of the 
House of Commons at Ottawa that 
Canada should have a National Lot- 
‘tery or Sweepstakes. The word 
‘Sweepstakes” is preferable because, 
n this conservative Dominion, the 
word “Lottery” conjures up visions 
‘f a stern constabulary. 

The intrepid statesman who makes 
such a proposal won’t be committing 
olitical suicide for the simple reason 
hat polls of public opinion demon- 
trate that the majority of Canadians 
f voting age would welcome a state- 
ipervised sweepstake. 

The Canadian Institute of Public 
pinion, a commercial enterprise 
hich keeps one calloused ear to the 
round, has detected a distinct trend 

the national point of view. The 

stitute’s most recent poll (Decem- 

‘Tr, 1953), showed that 80 per cent 

those interviewed favor Sweep- 

ikes “for health and welfare”. In 

149, when the Institute conducted a 

rvey, the proposition was favored 

65 per cent of those who were 
terviewed. What is illuminating is 
at only 15 per cent of the persons 
cently interviewed were opposed to 
veepstakes while the mugwumps 
10 comprised the other 5 per cent 

clined to express any opinion. And 

en more illuminating is the fact 

it 68 per cent of those polled 

ted for Sweepstakes of any type. 

lat is to say that they didn’t specify 

it the profits should be employed 
“health and welfare”. 

[t isn’t difficult to understand why 

many Canadians share this attitude. 

The next time that you get around 

hefting several pounds of your un- 
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MUTUAL LIFE OF CANADA ANNOUNCEMENTS 


“An 
story.” 





“Thoroughly diverting . . . good 
light entertainment.” 


S. Morgan-Powell, Montreal Star 


unusual and = fascinating 


Will R. Bird 


ELIXIR 


by 
Doris Hedges 


author of 
DUMB SPIRIT 


$2.50 


McCLELLAND AND STEWART 


A. E. Pequegnat, A.1.A., F.S.A. H. L. Guy, C.B.E., F.S.A. oe 
Limite 
Mr. L. L. Lang, President of The Mutual Life of Canada, announced The Canadian Publishers 
at the 84th annual meeting of policyholders at Waterloo, Ontario, = 
that Mr. A. E. Pequegnat, A.I.A., F.S.A., General Manager, who had OA). 
served the Company for 45 years, and had reached retirement age, jie a 


was retiring in accordance with the provisions of the Staff Benefit 
Plan. 

His successor as General Manager is Mr. Harry L. Guy, C.B.E., 
F.S.A., Assistant General Manager since 1944, who took office on 
February 4th. 

Both Mr. Lang and Mr. Pequegnat addressed the large gathering 
of policyholders, many of whom are prominent in Canadian affairs. 
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Payments to Policy- 
$ 24.120.000 holders and Beneficiaries 
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$ 143.911.000 New Assurances 





(All on Canadians) 
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$ 110.553.000 Total Assets 


(Increased by $24.782.000) 


















$140.517.000 





Increased by 


A copy of the complete report of the proceedings of the Company’s annual 


meeting, held at the Home Office on February 4, 1954, will be sent on request. 
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LOUIS L. LANG, 


President 


1953 


$ 7.421.000 Surplus Earnings $ 8.353.000 


25.172.000 


166.033.0000 


135.335.000 


$ 1,396.841.000 Assurances in Force $ 1.537.358.000 


HOME OFFICE e WATERLOO, ONTARIO 


A. E. PEQUEGNAT, A.1.4.. F.S.A, 


General Manager 



























































































































































































Fifteen Million and Five Thousand... 


_ was Canada’s official population on December 1L. 1953. On 
1889 . the day Mr. A. E. 


Canada’s population was about four and a half 


December Ist. Ames started in 


business . 


| million. Viueh has happened since then. Canada has grown 


and continues to grow. 


It shows up in every part of the economy ... our population 


is nearly three and a half times what it was in 1889... Canada 


now is one of the world’s important industrial nations and 
ranks fourth in world trade. Financial resources have increased 
tremendously over five billion dollars are on deposit: in 
savings accounts alone compared with only a few million sixty- 


five Vears ago. 


This development requires energetic people to work in the 


woods... in mining ...on farms... inindustry ... [t requires 


initiative. courage and eapital. 


One of the important things about this crowth is. that 
Canadians. new and old. are beginning to realize just how 
rich this country is. And more and more Canadians who want 
to participate financially in its srowth are doing so... by 
voing into business for themselves... by lending their savings 
to industry or to publie bodies through the purchase of bonds 

by “buying into” well managed Canadian companies 


through the purchase of their shares. 


we 


When it comes to participating through the purchase of 
bonds and shares. we ean do a good deal to help. We can help 
you “investigate before you invest”. If you like. we ean 
help plan a programme to guide your future investment steps 

. we ean help check the soundness of what vou now have... 
and. of course. we can help with the actual purchase of securi- 


ties. [t's all part of our business. 


Experienced, helpful people are ay ailable in any of our offices. 


You will be weleome whether you eall in person or by mail. 


By the way. we still have a few copies of a new. interesting 
booklet. “To Help You Share In Canada’s Growth.” Tf vou 


would like one. just let us know. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 
Limited 


Investment Dealers — Established 1889 


PORONTO 


/ 


WESTERN SAVINGS &LOAN ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE. WINNIPEG 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Agency Building, Edmonton, Alta McCallum-Hill Building, Regina, Sask 


Pra i ek eer Le mee 407 Avenue Building, Saskatoon, Sask 





1 Royal Bank Building, Brandon, Man 






paid medical bills, you will realize 
that the average salaried man or 
wage-earner is a cooked goose by the 
time that the Receiver General of 
Canada and the landlord are through 
with him. The income tax authorities 
have measured the average citizen so 
accurately that he shudders when he 
contemplates the possibility that the 
Boss may increase his salary. 

Recently, your correspondent was 
hornswoggled into joining a com- 
mittee which is raising funds for the 
construction of a community hospi- 
tal. You could have floored us with 
a fistful of pari-mutuel tickets when 
Prospect Number One gave us an 
extremely chilly greeting and de- 
manded to know “why the govern- 
ment doesn’t pay for building these 
hospitals”. 

Not being on matey terms with 
Louis St. Laurent or any federal 
cabinet ministers, your correspondent 
was in no position to answer him 
fully. Nor is your correspondent pre- 
pared to say whether the construction 
and maintenance is the responsibility 
of the federal, provincial or municipal 
governments. The fact remains, 
though, that the average man’s in- 
alienable right to be ill is becoming 
increasingly expensive. 

It is nonsense to suggest that a 
Hospital Sweepstake would be a 
panacea. Nonetheless, two National 
Sweepstakes should gross millions of 
dollars each year and, if the prizes 
returned to the public were confined 
to 10 per cent, there would be hand- 
some profit for “health and welfare”. 

Sweepstakes traditionally are asso- 
ciated with horse racing and Canada 
is the home of the oldest consecutive- 
ly-run race in North America. The 
Queen’s Plate, which is contested 
annually at Woodbine Park in Toron- 
to, will be 95 years old, come this 
June. It draws Canada’s largest sport- 
ing crowd and it is broadcast (and, 
presumably, soon will be televised) 
on a national scale. 

The Queen’s Plate would lend itself 
admirably to a national sweepstake. 
It draws an annual nomination of 
175 to 200 likely colts and fillies and, 
by May I on the year of the race, the 
field has been reduced to the 35 or 40 
outstanding contenders. 

If the authorities are looking for 
a second race for a sweepstake, we 
could suggest the Coronation Stakes 
which is run in Toronto late in 
September or The Cup and Saucer 
Handicap which is raced in October. 
These are Canada’s two most im- 
portant contests for two-year-olds. 

Every sane citizen realizes that the 
odds against him are 10,000-to-one in 
such a lottery. By the same token, 
every sane citizen nourishes the secret 
hope that, some day, he will strike 
that bonanza which will enable him 
to thumb his nose at the rest of the 
world. 

Sweepstakes will come to Canada 
just as surely as Hopalong Cassidy 
will escape from the clutches of the 
villains. They operate now in the 
Province of Quebec and Premier 
Maurice Duplessis doesn’t appear to 
be losing any of his popularity. 

Mark me down for a couple of 
tickets — the Receiver General of 
Canada expects to hear from me on 
April 30. 


Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 


THE SHAWINIGAN 
WATER AND POWER 
COMPANY ° 


NOTICE is hereby given that a divi- 


dend of fifty cents (50c) per share on 
the Series “‘A'’ 4% Cumulative Redeem- 
able Preferred Shares and a dividend 


of fifty-six and one quarter cents 
(56Ysc) on the Series “B’ 41/2 % 
Cumulative Redeemable Preferred 
Shares of the Company have been de- 
clared for the quarter ending March 
31, 1954, payable April 2, 1954 to 
shareholders of record March 2, 1954. 


By Order of the Board. 


J. L. T. MARTIN, 
Secretary. 
Montreal, February 1, 1954 


BORROW THOSE NEW BOOKS 


from 


MAILBAG READING ROOM 


FREE—With each new or renewed annual 
membership in 1954 a copy of Churchill's 
TRIUMPH and TRAGEDY 
Write: 


CANABOOKS | 
BOX 381, LONDON, ONTARIO———— 












The 
MASTER KEY 


This monumental work reveals 
an astonishing definite discovery 
which opens new and immedi- 
ate possibilities for you. It can 
indeed be the Master Key of 
your Life, Affairs, Success and | 
Happiness, which you have al- | 
ways been seeking but never 
found. 















Write for Free descriptive brochure 


PSYCHOLOGY PUBLICATIONS REG‘D 
392 Bay Street, Toronto. 


Please send Free Master Key 
descriptive Brochure. 
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Maze of Imperfections 


In Sales Tax Levy 


OR 


By A. MILTON MOORE 


“ 


ey THE FEDERAL SALES TAX has been 
with us for some thirty-three 
years, and since 1924 its form has 
yeen substantially unchanged. After so 
engthy a period of operation, one 
night expect that the tax would have 
een hammered into as perfect a fiscal 
nstrument as its inherent limitations 
would permit. This, unhappily, is not 
he case. 

There are two reasons for this lack 
| perfection. One is that amendments 
ifter the war, which made the tax 
more equitable, also made it more 
plicated. The other reason is that 
the standards of performance expected 
! our tax system have greatly increas- 

{ during the past decade. 

The interest of the Canadian Tax 
Foundation in the sales tax began 

out three years ago when it insti- 
_ a systematic study of its opera- 

A leading American tax expert, 
nn F. Due, was commissioned to 
ike a field survey and write a report, 
ich the Foundation published. This 

‘Ss followed by further research by 

permanent staff of the Foundation 

d by discussions of various aspects 

three conferences. It is interesting 

it the various occupational leanings 
the three constituencies of the 
undation were apparent during 

‘s€ group discussions. Businessmen 

essed simplicity, lawyers equity, 

d accountants certainty—three of 

am Smith’s cardinal rules. 

What is all this study and talking 

‘ut—what can be so troublesome 

ut so simple a thing as a sales 

’ To begin with, the tax is levied 

mn the manufacturer; it is 10 per 
cent (8 per cent sales tax and 2 per 
cat Old Age Security tax) of the 
rice charged by the manufacturer. 
Tis is all very well except that manu- 

turers have all sorts of prices. They 
sc!| to other manufacturers, to whole- 
Sciers Or jobbers, sometimes directly 
to retailers and sometimes they 
Operate their own chain of _ retail 
stores and sell directly to the general 
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public. Manifestly, the tax cannot be 
collected as a straight 10 per cent of 
the manufacturer’s selling price no 
matter what the price at which the 
sale is made. To do so would be to 
cause manufacturers to sell only to 
wholesalers and give up other more 
efficient ways of distributing their 
products. In recognition of this, in 
many cases the Department of 
National Revenue allows a notional 
price to be used for purposes of com- 
puting sales tax. The notional price 
is often calculated by applying ap- 
proved discounts to the actual price. 
Shoe manufacturers, for example, are 
allowed to deduct 10 per cent from 
their list price to retailers. 

The peculiar feature about this 
practice is that it has never been 
given statutory sanction. It is only an 
administrative practice built up over 
the years of the operation of the tax. 
And since the practice has no founda- 
tion in law, the taxpayer has no right 
of appeal from the discount which 
the Department establishes for use 
by his trade. He can argue his case 
to the Department, but the Depart- 
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ment has the final word. 

Despite this defect, the system 
works fairly well on the whole 
did not the public would have heard 
much more about it before now! 
Nevertheless, the business com- 
munity is far from entirely happy 
with the treatment received from the 
Department of National Revenue. 
Many firms feel that they are 
inequitably treated in relation to 
some of their competitors. For firms 
that have to pay an excise tax of 15 
per cent in addition to the sales tax, 
equitadle treatment is no small mat- 
ter. Firms are also uneasy because 
they cannot determine whether they 
are or are not being taxed on the 
same basis as their competitors. Al- 
though the allowed discounts are pub- 
lished, complications are such that it 
is impossible to tell precisely how 
competitors compute their tax and 
since tax-included prices are exten- 
sively used, invoice prices would be 
no guide even if they were known. 

This was one of the two main 
problems discussed at the last tax 
Conference. Opinion is almost unani- 
mous that a right of appeal from the 
Department’s determination of the 
taxable sale price ought to be allowed. 
That an administrative branch of 
government should sit in final judg- 
ment upon its own acts violates a 
well-established tradition. By way of 
a solution, a new statutory definition 
of the taxable amount was proposed 
by the staff of the Foundation and 
the suggestion made that appeals be 
allowed to a new, informal Court of 
Equity whose decisions should be 
final. Time must now be allowed for 
these proposals and alternatives to be 
studied. While the defects of the 
present system are generally ad- 
mitted, there is no desire on the part 
of hard-headed businessmen to jump 
from the frying-pan into the fire. 

An equally pressing problem and 
one with which most businesses are 
faced lies in the coverage of the sales 
tax. Under the law, all goods are 
taxable unless explicitly exempt. 
There are two main types of exemp- 
tions: food, fuel, and certain medical 
products; and most building materials, 
materials used in the production of 
taxable products, and machinery and 
equipment used directly in produc- 
tion. 

One difficulty is that it is not al- 
ways possible to identify an exempt 
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article. Steel used in the framework 
and support of buildings is exempt— 
but this does not include fire escapes. 
Similarly, identification of machinery 
and equipment used directly in pro- 
duction occasions considerable con- 
fusion. Do asbestos suits worn by 
workmen tending blast furnaces 
qualify for exemption, for example? 
(They do.) Quite a lot of high- 
priced corporate help devotes precious 
time and energy to training sales and 
purchasing clerks in the complexities 
of these exemptions. 

The second big sales tax problem 
tackled at the Foundation’s recent 
Conference was that of devising some 
way of bringing clarity and simplicity 
to the scheme of exemptions. An ob- 
vious solution, and one which finds 
favor with businessmen, is to allow 
manufacturers to make all their pur- 
chases tax-free. Unfortunately, this 
would mean too great a decrease in 
revenue to be sustained at this time 
and would open the door to tax eva- 
sion. Typewriters might be purchased 
tax-free, for instance, and sold a 
month later to someone not entitled 
to the exemption. Exemptions must, 
therefore, be confined to articles which 
are little used by the public, but it is 
a nice business to draw distinctions 
when differences are only a matter of 
degree. 


@ so Far, the government has met 
S the problem by using many 
“conditional” exemptions. That is, 
exemption turns upon the use to 
which an article is put. “Glass for 
buildings” and equipment used direct- 
ly in production are instances of con- 
ditional exemptions. Under the second 
class, ventilating equipment is exempt 
only if it is used to control the tem- 
perature of a product during a pro- 
duction process. If it is used for 
general plant purposes, it is taxable. 
But what of cooling equipment in- 
stalled to control the temperature of 
machinery used in the production 
process? In such borderline cases— 
and there are many—the purchasing 
firm must apply to the Department 
for a ruling, and this is final. 

As in the question of the sale 
price, the taxpayer can argue his case 
only to the Minister’s deputies, not 
to an independent court. Moreover, 
the use of conditional exemptions 
simply shifts the problem to the 
shoulders of the taxpayer. It is not 
always known what the eventual use 
of a product will be. For example, 
oxygen may be used in welding as 
part of the production process and 
also in general welding jobs as part 
of the maintenance of the plant, but 
the vendor may sell oxygen tax-free 
for the former use only. 

Obviously something must be done 
to restore a modicum of simplicity to 
the pattern of exemptions. 

But tax law amendment is a slow 
and painstaking process, requiring 
the patient co-operation of all con- 
cerned. Government officials, the 
business community and tax accoun- 
tants and lawyers must pool their ex- 
perience if even a minor change is to 
result in a forward step, so complex 
has our modern economic system be- 
come. Hasty change almost invariably 
means settling one problem only at 
the cost of creating others. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF 1953 


AN INCREASE OF OVER $13,000,000 


AN INCREASE OF OVER $50,000,000 


AN INCREASE OF OVER $10,000,000 


FOR POLICYHOLDERS & BENEFICIARIES 


{ complete copy of the Annual Report for 1953 may be secured 
from any of our Branch Offices, which are located in principal 
cities, or from the Company's Head Office at Waterloo, Ontario 


To Investors 


Investors are invited to 
avail themselves of any of 
our services, to call upon 


regarding the purchase or 
sale of securities. The ex- 
perience we have gained in 
the selection of sound 
securities over a period of 
fifty years is available to 


Orders accepted for execu- 
tion on all stock exchanges. need. 


TORONTO MONTREAL 


!! 
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SERVICE 


profits. 


To Industry 


Capital requirements of 
corporations usually 
change with business con- 
us for recommendations ditions. Plant expansion, 
modernization of existing 
plant or more working 
capital often mean more 


We shall be pleased to 
discuss, without cost or 


obligation to you, methods 
of providing additional 


DoMINION SECURITIES 


CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


50 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 
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Since 1/889 
HEAD OFFICE : WATERLOO, ONTARIO 


NEW BUSINESS $77,579,000 


BUSINESS IN FORCE $563,134,000 


ASSETS $127,190,000 


PAID OR SET ASIDE 


$15,594,000 
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Gold & Dross 
“Ou 


By W. P. Snead 


Corby Distillery 


6) WOULD You suggest the purchase 

of H. Corby Distillery Ltd. stock 
as a speculative investment? V’hat are 
the prospects for the company?— 
M. S. M., Montreal. 


As the company is controlled by 
Hiram Walker-Gooderham and Worts, 
and both the “A” and “B” stocks are 
close to their 1952 highs of 12, it 
would appear that the stock of the 
parent company is a more attractive 
purchase for both income and specu- 
lative possibilities at the present time. 

Any developments in Corby’s will 
be reflected in Walker’s and the tech- 
nical position of this stock warrants 
the expectation of a broad advance 
to around 68 if an “up-signal” is 
given by a move through 61. 


Chrysler Corporation 


IN YOUR ISSUE of January 16 you 

said that Chrysler was a sale at 
5834 and expressed the opinion that a 
test of the 1949 low of 44 was pos- 
sible. Are you still of this opinion in 
view of the fast advance to 60 today? 
If so do you think the stock is a short 
sale?—C. M. R., Buffalo, NY. 

The fast advance in Chrysler from 
the new low of 56% has all the hall- 
marks of a typical recovery in a bear 
market caused by the touching off of 
protective stop loss orders on short 
positions. 

From the general outlook of the in- 
dustry, with both of the leaders, Ford 
and Chevrolet, being forced to reduce 
production due to dealer inventories 
being too high, and Chrysler produc- 
tion falling below last year’s levels, our 
opinion on this stock remains un- 
changed. 

The latest statement shows that in 
the third quarter of 1953 the net 
return on sales was 1.64 per cent, 
compared with 3.44 per cent in 1952. 

From the technical point of view, 
the recovery was apparently sold to a 
standstill at 60 with the price being 
forced back to 5942 on the close on 
the day of writing and it appears that 
any extension of the recovery into the 
61-62 level would invite a consider- 
able amount of short selling and a test 
of 44 still seems possible. 


Algoma Steel 


¥ po you think that Algoma Steel 
Mm is ready for a “push-up”? 1 
think it has been acting as it did in 
1951. This has been one that I watch. 
Your advice last year was correct.— 
N. L., Kingville, Ont. 

We must disagree with you on the 
points that the stock has been acting 
as it did in 1951, ready for a “push- 
up”. The accompanying chart of 
Algoma, based upon the present 
stock, covers the period from the 
1949 low to the time of writing with 
the price at 4034. This type of chart 
is known as a “point and figure” 





chart which has, by eliminating al 
moves of less than three points, the 
advantage of being able to compress 
the action of several years into e 
small space and provide the maximum 
of perspective. 

As the chart shows, the big ad: 
vance of 1951 got under way when 
the resistance level of 36, which had 
halted two previous advances, was 
overcome to provide an “up-signal’ 
on the new high. From this “break- 
away”, the ensuing advance carriec 
the price to a high of 61%. 

At that point, the balance of pres 
sure on the stock reversed to the sell 
side and the stock proceeded to de- 
cline in a sequence that eventually 
carried the price down to the 1953 
low of 30. It will be noted that each 
time a level of support—one where 
resistance to the decline had beer 
previously displayed, such as the dro 
through 43—was broken, a very ex- 
tensive retreat occurred. These are 
the points which the professional 


Algoma Steel 





trader always watches, for they re 
present maximum opportunity wit! 
minimum risk. 

The straight line recovery from 3 
to 44 was halted at the old suppor 
level from which the previous decline 
had commenced. This illustrates one 
of the basic rules of chart analysis 
that resistance levels—levels of either 
support or supply—are effective eithe 
way. That is, once a support level ha: 
been broken it becomes a level 0! 
supply to halt any subsequent re 
covery. 

You will note (and here is wher: 
we disagree with your estimate of th 
action being similar to that of 1951 
that the pattern from which this las 
recovery originated is much differen 
from the one which preceded thi 
move in 1951. 

Supply over 44 seems likely to con 
tinue to be, as indicated by the re 
versal to 40, a barrier to any exten 
sion of the advance for quite some 
time ahead. In view of the evident! 
weight of supply overhead, it is ap 
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arent that a considerable period of 
reparation would be necessary be- 
ore the overhanging supply could be 
bsorbed. 

Some news of very considerable 
mport, such as the declaration of a 
lividend, would be needed to supply 
n impetus of sufficient value to 
enerate the amount of buying need- 
d to drive the price through this 
upply zone which extends up to 49. 

In view of the general outlook for 
he steel industry—J/ron Age estimates 
hat the production rate will likely 
stay near the 70 per cent capacity 
nark for the first half of the year 

hardly seems likely that the in- 
iustry will be very prolific of good 
ews, and Algoma will hardly be an 
xception to the general trend, with 
ompetition for the available mar- 
kets increasing. 

If we read our chart correctly, 
eavy supply near 44 will limit any 
ipward movements in this stock and 
i spill through 40 would likely extend 
> a test of the low of 30. 





Charts 


@ 1 HAVE always been an admirer 
7 of yours and respect your judg- 
nent, which has proved to be right on 
o many occasions. Very often you 
refer to the “signal” which charts 
give. Could you refer me to any books 
ir publications which describe how 
to. make and, particularly, interpret 
such charts?—N. S., Waterloo, Ont. 

Some time ago we reviewed a book 
which we consider to be one of the 
est ever written on charts. This book 
s Technical Analysis of Stock Trends 
ind is published by Stock Trends 
Service, Springfield 3, Mass. While it 
will give the beginner a very good 
‘rounding in the fundamentals of 
chart-making and chart analysis, the 
00k is no substitute for the painful 
rocess of learning by practice and ex- 
perience. The only way to learn how 
to read charts is to make them until 
patience is practically exhausted and 
then make some more; they are not 
in easy mechanical way of “beating” 
the stock market, but they can be a 
nost valuable tool in the hands of a 
careful analyst not only for assessing 
tock trends but for anticipating them. 

In the previous column is a chart 
on Algoma Steel and some comments 
1 the action of this stock over the 
ist several years. Of especial notice 
e the sharp advances and declines 
(‘om the formations that have pre- 
ded these moves. Here you will 
tice the “up-signals” and “down- 
sgnals” that have been given when 
e price has broken through the 
esistance levels”. It is from such 
arts that our observations are taken. 
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ockshutt 


WE BOUGHT /00 shares of Cock- 

shutt Farm Equipment at 17. Do 
u think they are a buy, a sale, or a 
1y off’?—H. C. H., Victoria, BC. 


Che recent reduction in the dividend 
trom 25 cents to 10 cents per quarter 

d the subsequent decline in the price 
| the stock have told the story. 

While, from the chart position, there 
are technical possibilities of a recovery 
to around 10, the general outlook for 
‘he farm equipment business does not 
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give any grounds for enthusiasm. As | 
have pointed out before, farmers have 
‘spent many billions in re-equipping 
themselves over the past decade or so 
and, with acreage restrictions being 


‘ applied on many farm products in the 


United States and general surpluses 
existing in Canada, they are likely to 
restrict purchases of equipment in pro- 
portion to the broad decline in farm 
income that has been registered on 
this continent. 

After all, the farmer today is a keen 
businessman who watches his markets 
as carefully as any other manufac- 
turer of raw materials. He will not 
invest in new equipment unless the 
profit potential of the equipment can 
be clearly seen. Now, with world mar- 
kets for his products contracting and 
with competition on the production 
side expanded due to the uneconomic 
production of grains fostered by the 
artificial prices of the crop support 
programs of this continent, many 
farmers find themselves over-equipped 
for the acreage they can produce 
from. 

Thus the outlook for the farm 
equipment group continues to be one 
of negative possibilities and any re- 
covery in the price of the stock to 
the objective of 10 would invite sell- 
ing, and perhaps short selling as well. 


In Brief 


i WE HAVE 600 shares of Gipsy 
Gold mines, now White-Karry 
Gold Mines, purchased at 60 cents. 
Do you think they will ever be of any 
value?—H. C. B., Kelowna, BC. 

The odds are about 1,000 to 1 
against it. 

I AM considering the purchase of 
Sky Line Uranium shares as a specu- 
lation. Would you rate this as a poor, 
good, or very good speculation?— 
A. H., Toronto. 

Poor. 


COULD you fell me if shares in the 
Sim Clerc Gold Mine have any value? 
—W. R. McM., Halifax. 

Sim Clerc became Petitclerc and 
has been idle since 1946. 

1 HAVE been phoned several times 
from Montreal to purchase shares in 
Calumet Uranium Mines. What would 
you advise?—E. L. C., Peekskill, NY. 

Don’t. 


ON THE recommendation of a Sales- 
man, I bought 1,000 shares of Sweet- 
grass Oil at 1.25. He had an honest 
face, as you can see by his picture. 
Do you think I will have long to wait 
to get my money back?—J. L., Mont- 
real. 

All factors considered, a long, long 
time. 

WOULD You please tell me what 
taxes non-residents of Canada are 
subject to in regards to dividends re- 
ceived from Canadian companies?— 
C. T. J., Caracas, Venezuela. 

Non-residents are subject to a 15 
per cent tax. 

COULD You tell me what you know 
about Vauze-Dufault? Is there any 
sense in holding this stock? Is it alive, 
dead or merely breathing?—M. R., 
Durham, North Carolina. 


Just breathing, faintly. 


Quebec— 
A Strong, Diversified Economy 


The Province of Quebec combines a rich 
endowment of natural resources with an 
extensive industrial development. Forests, 
water power and mineral deposits together 
with extensive farm lands give an unusual 
breadth and stability to the economy of the 
province. 


We offer as principals the new issue of 


Province of Quebec 
334% Sinking Fund Debentures 
To mature February 1st, 1967 
Denominations: $500 and $1,000 


Price: 98.75 and accrued interest 
to yield about 3.87% 


A prospectus describing these debentures 
and detailing financial statistics of the 
Province will be forwarded gladly on request. 
Orders for the debentures placed with any of 
our offices will receive prompt attention. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Toronto Montreal! Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax 
Quebec Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont. 
Kitchener Regina Edmonton Calgary 
London, Eng. Victoria Chicago New York 
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: BELL 
© TELETYPE 


ANOTHER DEPENDABLE 
BELL SERVICE 








































Mover management keeps in close contact with 
all company units through BELL TELETYPE. Com- 
bining the speed of the telephone with the written 
word of the typewriter, the distance between each 
branch disappears in seconds. 

Instant and accurate reproduction of all messages 
—in single or multi copy (on your own business 


forms if desired)—-can be sent and received si- 
multaneously. Are you losing money because of a 
slow communication system? It will pay you to 
call or write our nearest Business Office for infor- 


mation on BELL TELETYPE. 
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THE BELL TELEPHONE (aA; COMPANY OF CANADA 
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100 YONGE ST., TORONTO 
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GERALD LEVENSTON 


Who’s Who in Business 


Ashley & Cripper 





Irresistible Appeal of Diamonds 


By John Wilcock 


0 AS HEAD of Baumgold Brothers of 
S Canada Limited, a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of one of the world’s larg- 
est diamond companies, Gerald Lev- 
enston spends a large part of each day 
inspecting diamonds. This work, al- 
though it may sound routine, never 
bores him; instead it has inspired him 
to more and more extravagant praises 
of the sparkling gem which takes up 
so much of his time. 

“Actually,” he savs with a smile, “it 

takes up more time than it should. 
I tind myself thinking about work on 
all sorts of occasions when I am sup- 
posed to be relaxing. But diamonds 
are like that. They’re one of nature’s 
wonders and we in the business can 
merely adapt them; we can’t change 
methods of manufacture as one might 
with, say. fountain pens or plastic 
table tops.” 
Gerald Levenston, a 
built former Lieutenant-Colonel 
with dark hair that is greying and a 
pleasantly soft voice, never intended 
to enter the business at all, despite 
the fact that both his Scots-born 
father and his second cousin were 
well known at London’s Hatton Gar- 
den, centre of the world’s precious 
stone trade. Instead, after a schooling 
in Toronto, which culminated in a 
course at the University of Toronto, 
he went to England in search of a 
writing job and finding journalism 
overcrowded, did publicity work for 
a film company. One year later, how- 
ever, in 1936, he returned to Toronto 
and became apprenticed to a diamond 
firm. 

The war years kept him occupied 
in the army, first in the Infantry and 


Brown-eved 
well 


the Canadian Armoured Corps anc 
then for a while with a British tank 
regiment in North Africa. He was 1 
France just after the invasion. 

When he returned to Canada 
1946 the combination of his famils 
background, his talent for appraising 
gems and his army record (he sti 
carries a revolver, by the way) wa: 
irresistible to New York’s Baumgol 
Bros. who hired him as Gener 
Manager of the Canadian compan 
they were setting up. 

Since that time his working days 
have been similar. Cut diamonds f 
jewellery at present the Canadia 
firm does not handle industrial gen 

arrive almost daily from the world 
markets, and with the rest of the sm 
staff, the 39-year-old General Man 
ger takes his turn at sorting ar 
grading the gems, each one of whic 
is as individual as the woman wi 
may eventually wear it. 

Neatly-dressed Levenston wears | 
diamonds himself, a double band 
gold and platinum ring being his on 
trinket, and he is non-committal abo 
his wife’s and 8-months-old daughte 
liking for precious stones. (He also h 
two sons aged four and two.) But ! 
admits that diamonds appear to 
irresistible to most women, as the | 
terest in the $15 million show his fir 
organized at the CNE last year wou 
seem to prove. 

His personal taste, as a collect: 
is satisfied by the antique furnitu 
and china with which he fills ! 
Toronto home. Back in England 
used to race cars, too, but clain 
that he gave this up when he becai 
a family man five years ago. 
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EXECUTOR'S AND PRUSTEES FOR 


A satisfactory volume of new business was received 

during the year and Earnings, Profit and Assets 

under Administration set new high records. Par- 

| ticularly gratifying was the number of new Wills 
recorded, which we regard as the measure of our 
success in supplying the vital need for reliable 
Executor and Trustee services. 





Our Investment Management service, used 
extensively by individuals, companies, institutions 
and pension funds, is a rapidly expanding depart- 
ment of our business, and our facilities for providing 
our clients with the highest standard of Investment 
Service are being constantly improved, in keeping 
with modern developments. 
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EARNINGS .... . . $5,958,000 
EXPENSES ...... . 4,609,000 
ee OS ke eA 1,349,000 
4 we eS RO 470,000 
ee WOON 8k ee 879,000 
CWVREIIS ce 430,000 
CAPITAL, RESERVE AND SURPLUS 
$8,778,000 


ASSETS UNDER ADMINISTRATION 
$1,192,000,000 
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EATON’'S. 


30 





Eo oe 


* 
The Heady C hapeaux of Spring 
So new, so pretty, so disarmingly young and 
7 ee Little hats that sing of Spring, with a 
slance that’s diminutive and smaller than ever! 
Jaunty sailors, tiny pillboxes, minute berets and 
profile caps. Many strewn with posies, many 
carrying little leepers to anchor down their 
shallow crowns. Wear them forward or on the 
level. Fashioned in straw fabrics, textured, 
lustrous and exciting. Costume assets in water- 
colour pastels, warm nasturtium tones, pinks 


through to reds . . . There’s new drama and 


beauty in the Spring Millinery at EATON'S 


& 





CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 






Chanel 


¥ THE MOST intriguing fashion 


news of the year is the return of 


Gabrielle (“Coco”) Chanel to ac- 
tive competition, after 15 years of 
retirement. She chose Feb. 5 to re- 
open her dressmaking salon, with dis- 
appointing results, according to re- 
ports. 

So we read with interest the chap- 
ter on Chanel in The Glass oj 
Fashion, by Cecil Beaton (Double- 
day, $8.25), written before the news of} 
her return. Here are some excerpts: 

“Sandwiched between two world 
wars, between Poiret’s harem and 
Dior’s New Look, two women domin- 
ated the field of haute couture— 
Schiaparelli and Chanel. The first ir 
time and by far the more gifted 
was Mademoiselle Chanel, a peasant 
girl from Auvergne who quickly as 
serted her forceful and unique per 
sonality on the styles of the twenties. 

“One can imagine her, in the small 
hat shop she owned, glancing round 
the post-war scene, dissatisfied with 
the musketeer hats, Diréctoire capes 
sagging tail coats, and near hobble 
skirts, the remnants of a military 
fashion that was still in vogue, and 
deciding to create her own fashion 
So Chanel appeared at the races in 
the gabardine of a young English 
student with a schoolgirl’s hat on her 
head; at the casino her skirt was 
sufficiently short to give rein to her 
athletic, race-horse stride; at the 
opera she was to be seen with a 
waistline down to her hips. 

“It was not long before the few 
women who set the styles were in- 
terested, mesmerized, and finally won 
over by this new personality. Soon 
thereafter Chanel gave up her hat 
shop to enter the ruthlessly competi- 
tive field of fashion design. 

“The most important reason of al! 
for Chanel’s success was her insist- 
ence that women should look young 
Previous to Chanel, clothes were de- 
signed for mature women, the social 
and cultural leaders of fashion. . . 

“Chanel’s personality, like her de- 
signs, was something of a paradox, 4 
mingling of the masculine and the 
intensely feminine. Actually the con 
cept she had of women was entirely 
feminine: she wanted them to bh: 
charming and simple and natural, be 
moaning the fact that the young were 
not sufficiently romantic. She detested 
affectation and believed that womer 
should let their hair grow white if | 
was inclined to do so. 

“This last opinion had such effec 
that many younger women went s 
far as to simulate, by using powde 
in their hair, a premature streak o 
white. The professions of men bore 
her. When Cocteau told her she ha 
a masculine mind, she became furiou 
and, as a gesture of defiance, put 
small girl’s hair ribbon round he 
head, knotting it in a bow on the tor 
a fad was created. . 

“It was always impossible to gues 
Chanel’s age. She was dark and sur 
burned, with high cheekbones, an uj 
turned nose with nostrils, as she sai 
“like tunnels”, brilliant black eye 
like buttons, and a gash for a mout! 
Her hands were delicate, of a ski 
with a white sheen upon it, and s 
strong that they could shoe a horse 
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r hobble 
onitieain H*: CONTINUE this Spring to be “ladylike”. In fact, Sally Victor is stressing 
gue, and the “little girl” look. She has designed for Mrs. Eisenhower for years, 
fashion and recently the President’s wife ordered eight of these models. One is what 
races = t : Mrs. Victor calls a little girl roller—navy straw with rounded crown and a 
at 2 tiny brim faced with pale blue silk flowers. 
skirt was 
n to her Emme, too, is featuring the small hats for which she is famous. Naturally, they 
at the ’ have a sophisticated look, such as the white maribou on pale pink straw 
with a : with a tiny rose in front that we saw in her New York collection. Later, when 
we dropped in to take a photograph of Emme (see following page), we ran 
bende into Mrs. George Gooderham, of Toronto, buying a smal! white straw hat 


ally won threaded with grey velvet ribbon. Emme’s name is concocted from the first letter 


ty. Soon 


of the three girls who started the business 20 years ago: Ethel (the present 


her hat - ~. & « Emme; the others dropped out). Mildred and Evie 

competi- 

a i f all Lilly Daché has a penthouse home above her East 78th Street salon. We photo 
Se oe graphed her there (at left) during the New York Spring showings. A large 

k young room is divided by an empty strip into living-room and dining-room. Ornaments 
were de- are India figures and cragon lamps, with a beautiful Tibetan altar piece on 

he social f ; oy ; a > one wall. The large, comfortable furniture is slip-covered in linen and there is 
ee : : a huge white leather coffee table in front of the chesterfield. French-born 
ao ‘ ; a ee = Lilly Daché is, in private life, the wife of John Despres, Vice-President of Coty 
and the (CONTINUED ON FOLLOWING PAGE) 
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and s “CLocue 1954”, by Walter Florell, of New 4 PicrURE BONNET by Laddie Northridge, of “ISTANBUL” by Mr. John, of New York, ir 
1 horse York, of imported grey Bali straw outlined in Vew York, trimmed with mauve-pink satin Boulevardier silhouette of ribbon-trimmed 
pale pink shredded chiffon leaves and “thistles’’ of pink-dved fox fur straw, with moleskir 
y Nigh 
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Awards: Dr. Jessie Gray, ot the Women’s College Hospital, Loron 
to, was the only Canadian of the nine women physicians who 
received an Elizabeth Blackwell citation from the New York 
Infirmary; Margaret Doherty, of Sherbrooke, Que., was 
awarded a tuition scholarship to Columbia University, NY, by 

i committee of women who joined together to give a scholarship 


1 public relations. This is the first such scholarship at Columbia. 


Peggy Green, of Winnipeg, has won another “best actress” award, 


Clo = 


lhe Lady's Not Fer Burning, the entry by The Actor's 
Guild in the Manitoba Regional Drama Festival. Mrs. Green is 
versatile actress, Who has won two previous awards for her 
erformances in the comedy, The Guardsman, and the tragedy, 
\fedea. She was a student at London’s Old Vic when Robertson 
Davies was lecturing there; is married to Aubrey Green, 
playwright in his spare time. They have collaborated or 


idio dramas, loo 


Birthdavs: The National Council of Women continues to celebrate 
s. Its 60th anniversary vear, by a meeting in Toronto of 
e life members trom all parts of the country; Quota Inter- 
tional, a classified service club for women executives, is cele 
yrating its 35th anniversary this month, with aid to the hard 
hearing as its International project 
With Jean Anouilh’s Broadway play giving New Yorkers a real 
(see page 18), it is interesting to note that the Vancouver 
Little Theatre recently gave the Canadian premiere of his 
Thieves’ Carnival, a “tantastic comedy”. And both Jupiter Theatre 
Toronto) and the Saturdav Plavers (Ottawa) found his 
Ringe Around the Moon good box office this vear 
Weddings: Shirley Joan Peacock, daughter of Dr. Kenneth Pea 
cock, of Vancouver, to Ulv Masing, of Sweden; Emma 
Kathleen Richic, daughter of Gordon S. Richie, of Dartmouth, 
NS. to Cpl. Christopher Lewis Creese, son of Lt. Cmdr. (RCNVR 
Ret.) W. S. Creese, of Lower Sackville, NS: Nicole Saint- 
Germain, daughter of Jean Saint-Germain, of Westmount, Que., 
Robert Eric Boyd, of Montreal: Mary Dorothy Newton, of 
England, to John P. Graham, son of R. Ronald Graham, of 
Vancouver; Eleanor Margaret Anita Gillies, daughter of Col. John 
Angus Gillies, of Ottawa, to William Hannawayv, of Vancouver 


d Glasgow 








SaLLy Victor, photographed 
beside some of her hats. 


4t right, her “Fan-Fan” bonnet 


of elaborately pleated 
beige balihuntal straw, 
handed with black ribbon 
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EMME, in her New York 
salon, At left, one 

of her small hats, 

of pink shantung straw, 
faced with pink-dotted 
white faille and 
complete with chin-strap. 
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Food 


by Bevis Walters 


OF ALL THE ARTS practised by 
man, the one most easily learnt, 
least dependent upon natural 
nius, or inborn talent, is cooking. 


\\hether done for fame, or fun, the 


sults are substantial and satisfying. 
No other art accommodates itself 
easily to all tastes and all purses. 
ie aesthete, the epicure, the gourmet, 
» glutton—each shapes it to the in- 
vidual desire. And therein lies its 
iarm, for cooking can be an experi- 
ent, a repetition of a past success, 
a visible proof of accomplished 
deavor. 
Cooking is neither complicated nor 


onfusing. There are no set rules, and 


become a successful cook there 


ippears to be only one basic necessity 


a belief that respect and kindness 
| bring the best out of food even 
it does out of living things. 

Treat food kindly and it will act 


kindly in return. Partner it with suit- 


ble companions, and harmonious 


viends will result. 
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Each particular dish finds most hap- 


ness with one or more companions 


A Little 


By Louis and 


ACROSS 


What the rickshaw man is employed 
to do. (4, 4, 1, 5) 

Belongs to its own position in this 
puzzle. (5) 

It was a hackneyed word to the horse 
(3) 

12. Knowing enough to say ‘neigh!’ 
when asked to 1 across? (5, 5) 


, 18, 20. As the Old Gray Mare appeared 


to Black Beauty? (5, 2, 7, 5) 

32. Makes a machine 1. (5-5) 

It fell to Greek horsemen, as it were 
4) ‘ 

A go-getter is eager to start. (4) 
This 13 had to stand still to dry. (7) 
Finds a sort of fish in the cat? On 
the contrary! (7) 

Let to the leading lady, perhaps 
Harms creatures who cannot see, so 
take a back street. (7) 


(7) 


-Down getting off? Quite the reverse 


4) 

Shed for Rip? (4) 

Refuse or get the revolver! (5) 

He's employed in the making of saddle 
harness, and musical bits. (5) 

They say it’s the fair that have all of 
it. (3) 

See 13. 

Old stories told by a 13? (5, 9) 





included in the long list of herbs, 
spices, condiments, estouffades, wines, 
fonds de cuisine, etc. 

Select from this list with care and 
discrimination and the suitable com- 
panion becomes an active helper in 
the hunt for flavor. 

One such helper is known as “Bou- 
quet Garni”, a simple, delicate little 
thing but of very great importance 
when used in its proper place. 

It is used in meat and game dishes 
which are cooked slowly in liquids. It 
is especially useful when stewing rab- 
bit, venison, oxtail or oxheart. 

To make a “Bouquet Garni” is 
simple. Take a sprig of thyme, some 
parsley stalks, and a bayleaf. Wrap 
them ‘in a small piece of muslin until 
only the stalks show. Tie these with a 
piece of string so that you have a little 
bag effect with a long piece of string 
attached to it. Then your “Bouquet 
Garni” is complete. 

Make several at a time and keep 
handy to the stove, but always in a 
screw top jar, so that the fragrance 
may be preserved 


Horseplay 


Dorothy Crerar 


DOWN 

2. Taking a different route into space? 
{o) 

3. Relative meaning of “My kingdom for 
a horse!"" (3) 

4. It’s nice to be different. (7) 

5. Get me up to cook the meat! 7 

6. If the shoe doesn't fit, change it! 4) 

7. They ran a guest ragged. (9) 

8. How one appears at a coming - out 
party? (7 

9. Some point to these arches (6) 

14. Sounds like a girl to gas. (5) 


18, 20. See 13 

21. To do this you need someone to si 
(7) 

22. But it wasn't theatre night at our 
Stratford! (7) 

23. To tell them, when on a 13, is un- 
believable. (7) 

24. Certainly not one of the second raters 
reforming the French theatre 6 

28. Appears to pull something, that is 
along with humor. (2, 3) 

29. It seemed natural for the blacksmith 
to stand under it, to get 33, perhaps 
(4) 

32. Girls get up after this, if attractive. (3) 





Solution to 
Last Week’s Puzzle 
ACROSS 
Barabbas 
Solemn 
10. Gapes 
11. Apple cart 
12. Epicure 
13. Holster 
14. Flat tires 
15. Pedal 
16. Rites 
19. Certainly 
23. Imitate 
24. Visitor 
26. Navigator 
27. Urban 
28. Roster 
29. Neatness 
DOWN 
1. Bugle 
2. Replica 
3. Biscult 
4. Amateur 
6. Overlap 
7. Exalted 
8. Naturally 
9. Spahis 
14. Foreigner 
7. Thieves 
18. Spangle 
19 eats 
20. Reverie 
21. Assault 
22. Notable 
25. Runts (301) 


A Oissy Schuss! 


Two beautiful miles of wide, well-cleared trail to 
2 thrill the novice and the expert! 

The Sissy Schuss is a fitting complement to the 
Kandahar, Flying Mile, Taschereau and the score 
/ = of other runs which have made Mont Tremblant 

®& Lodge world-famous as a skier’s paradise! With 

z 5 lifts in full operation and both North and South 

Side facilities in perfect condition, now, more 

than ever, you will enjoy a week or a week-end 
here in the lovely Laurentians. 

Make reservations today for our special “Learn 
to Ski Weeks” which commence almost every 
Sunday to April 10. For as little as $77.00 they 


provide lodging, meals, Ski School under Ernie 


gS 
555- - 1] ! 
Ze McCulloch and lift tickets! 
: MONT TREMBLANT, P.Q., CANADA 
eS ] 
\ x y Open Winter and Summer—for Your Pleasure 
_ 
A” Mrs. Joseph B. Ryan, President & Managing 











and sois this/ 


(less than an hour away) 


Britain is your holiday land, what For Britain has everything... and 











ever your holiday tastes. You may visit everything is close by in Britain. And 
historic Edinburgh Castle — view the wherever you go, whenever you go, 
famous city from the Castle ramparts... you'll find B n an unforg ible 
and stroll through the delightful village holiday land in your vis w 
of Cramond, with its winding street —all with the help of your travel agent 

in one day and without hurry. You can or write for literature and ill 
wander throughancient, peaceful villages iomformation to: The British Travel 
and in an hour or two enjoy all the thrills Association (Dept. SN/6), 90 Adelaide 
and gaiety of great and famous cities Street West. Toronto, Ontario 


AL heotibay of Conta 
Come to Britain 






















































































































































Pf. 
{TI WIGLETIS 
with Cocktails 


Three rousing cheers, Mr 
Peek & Mr deseo Twiglets 
make a CO ckt a celebra 
tion These pre thin 


twigs’, with such piquant, 
savoury flavour are the cor 
rect answer to that much 
asked question “what can I 
serve with cocktails?’ 





xt 


(>) FREAN’S 


Mr <e & Mr. 4 


Famous ENGLISH Scocucte 
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kk & 
_ WHISKEY 


NOT A DROP 
IS SOLD TILL 
IT'S SEVEN 
YEARS OLD 
Every drop is 


matured at least 7 YEARS 
in oak casks. 





Old Fashioned. 
“IT’S DELIGHTFULLY DIFFERENT” 














Letters 





WUNOEECIUP 


Soggy Cabbage 


OF 
CAN'T you think up something more 

original than soggy cabbage to ex- 

plain an Englishman’s restraint? 

To judge by the frequent references 
in Canadian writing to England's 
soggy cabbage, one might imagine 
that to be the only vegetable 
Britishers eat. Why is cabbage—cook- 
ed, I mean—seldom offered on a 
Canadian menu? Just because it is so 
difficult to serve without becoming 
soggy? Let me suggest that to a Brit- 
ish visitor it might easily be assumed 
that Canadians only know two 
vegetables—carrots and peas. 





(Mrs. J.) MARy THOMSON 
East Kildonan, Man 


A National Flag 


IN ALL THE TALK about a national 
flag the one clear fact is the desire 
of certain groups to drive the Union 
Jack and, by implication, all that it 
stands for from Canadian life. The 
pretension that English Protestant 
and French Catholic will unite in 
fraternal love over the ashes of the 
Union Jack is wishful thinking. A 
flag is not colored bunting. It is a 
symbol of a people’s traditions and 
ideals 

Any attempt to induce either race 
to deny its inheritance would be, if 
unsuccessful, folly; if successful, cul- 
tural suicide. The justification for 
Canada’s existence, cultural as well 
as political, rests on the assumption 
that this country did not turn its 
back on Europe in hatred and 
violence, like the United States, but 
will afford an opportunity for both 
British and French culture to develop 
side by side in a new environment. A 
truly national Canadian flag will not 
result from a search for one symbol 
to conceal two facts, but rather from 
a voluntary acceptance of two sym- 
bols to acknowledge two facts. 


Capreol, Ont. L. A. GILBERT 


Stratford Festival 


FRIEDA KEMPERS asks (Jan. 23) 
why the Stratford Festival again 
needs a “big name” this summer. I 
fancy that the questioner must be 
only too sadly aware of all the bright 
and beautiful answers—as well as of 
the actual reasons, which are less 
lovely (the chief reason, of course, 
being that a real culture-connoisseur, 
like Jiggs’s lady, say, is not going to 
be fobbed off with anything less). 

But I have other questions. Is this 
Festival a professional theatre, worthy 
of being judged seriously on its own 









J. A. Irving 





tion Editor, John Irwin; Financial Editor, W 


merits? Or is it merely a glorified 
“benefit” affair, with a delicious ama- 
teur atmosphere, and enjoying even 
further extra-critical rights by reason 
of its “distinguished” . . . patronage? 

I ask this because, just as one is 
supposed to say of the dead nothing 
but good, so, of anything to do = 
the second sort, nobody (hardly eve 
a Max Beerbohm) would say ae 
thing but “Goody”. And that’s just 
what we've been getting, to nausea 
and beyond, in the criticism and com- 
ment in connection with this Festival. 

Does it not make Canada _ look 
dismally and ridiculously provincial 
—even parochial? And it is certainly 
no compliment to the profession: i] 
work in the Festival to have it all 
dragged down to this level. 

And what of the dia ivingly 
blatant hosannas (widely published) 
of many Festival champions: these 
braggings of “culture” and of being 
“on the map” because of the “pub- 
licity”? Is it all right by most of us 
for these to be unchallenged voices 
of Canada? Are we really, on the 
whole, so fantastically uncultured, so 
insecure and uncertain, so madden- 
ingly beset by feelings of inferiority, 
that these unconscious revelations 
speak truly for us, too? 

Stratford, Ont. J. M. DUNSMORE 


Ballet Squabble 


THE Canadian Dance Teachers’ 
Association, which is an organization 
formed, among other reasons, to pro- 
mote friendship and the exchange of 
ideas among the dancing te: ichers of 
Canada, feels th: it, under instructions 
from its executive, it must express 
objection to Miss Gweneth Lloyd's 
announcement in the press, that the 
National Ballet Company is mislead- 
ing the young dancing students of 
Canada by implying that, if the Na- 
tional Company did not exist, there 
would be no outlet for their talents. 
While this Association admits the point 
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that the Royal Winnipeg Ballet Com. 
pany employs some twenty-odd danc- 


ers, if the National Ballet Company. 


ceased to operate, there would imme- 
diately be thirty-three unemployed 
trained dancers in Canada, which the 
Royal Winnipeg Ballet Company could 
not possibly absorb. It is a great source 
of comfort to teachers to know thai 
dancers can now find work in TV 
summer theatre, opera, etc., but thes¢ 
are not regular jobs, neither do they 
fill the need of dancers wishing tc 
attain the high standard of achieve 
ment which is only possible throug! 
the medium of a ballet company . . 

RUTH STEWaRi 


Secretary, Canadian Dancé 
Teachers’ Association 


Toronto 


Of Many Things 


PROFESSOR CHANT has gone right to 
the root of our educational troubles 
Why bother to learn to read or write 
Why read an essay? The foibles ot 
mankind are adequately displayed in 
the comic strip. Why ‘write a letter 
when the telephone is at hand? Why 
read a book when television is there 
at the flick of a switch? Sunt lacrima: 
rerum, 

Kingston, Ont. L. S. MacDonaLp 


IF WE the public gave the 
police more support they would 
not need guns. . . We are never going 
to have good police protection if we 
do not support our police. We cannot 
expect men to risk their lives against 
robbers and thugs and then be openly 
condemned by our newspapers. 

ARTHUR E, WEIR 
New Toronto, Ont. 


MAY I ADD a short comment t 
“Christmas Postscript’? Though not 
having got in on the “first round” of 
the controversy, I was surprised at 
SATURDAY NIGHT referring to Dick- 
ens’s Christmas Carol as a “stick 
bit of fiction’. When the Editors of 
SATURDAY NIGHT reach the literar\ 
excellence of Dickens and produce 
something which has stirred the bet 
ter motives of thousands, then, and 
then only, should they talk of su; 
pression of A Christmas Carol. At 
all, “parody” is not very creativ: 
and is generally relegated to secon 
class writing. 


Edmonton ALICE WALK! k 


IF service to his country a! 
fellow-Canadians as MP is nt 
lucrative enough for the lawyer 
business-man, why does he not sti} 
with his Law or business? Profit, no! 
service, is his incentive. 

The Armed Forces serve often :! 
the risk of their lives. The poor 
wage-earner, or worker in mine 
factory has to suffer opprobrium a 
go on strike to add a few dollars ‘0 
his pay. Not so the M.P... 


A. Dobairru 


Victoria 


Herbert McManus; Associate Editors, H 
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rol. Att A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


creati\ TT - 
ame , the new GMC is ready to go—ready to bring you new heights in pulling e- Ms i Pp cl CAB 
power, carrying power, and staying power. It’s handsomer too with its massive 4 I} : / COMFORT 


redesigned front end, new headlight spacing and driver-planned cabs. These all-new cabs offer greater 


WALKIR But this year the GMC story is truly a power story. In over 50 models you can EPS ED 
choose from the widest range of engines, transmissions and axles on the market. , ical even helore lanes 
untry and From this brilliant range of power units you can get the exact combination to j | new high in a They 
is not haul your specific loads with the highest efficiency. / | have such features as one piece 
awyer of Ard though new efficient power is a big feature it is just one of the many which : whe. anoramic’’ windshield, re 
not sts make GMC outstanding. There are over 70 new features in all—and every last ail designed instrument panels with 
-rofit, nol one is designed to give higher performance, greater profit, greater comfort and soft light gauges, and beautiful 
convenience. Nothing has been overlooked in the over-all plan to bring you a ee 
: . a 7 a as optional e ment there 
truck that’s filled with power, that’s built to take the heaviest loads over the ie oe. es a 
often . P ane are, Cab Rear Corner Windows 
ae ; roughest going and come back for more. Ask your dealer to explain the brilliant, Sarl’ Shimle-tite Glose) asa 
The pou new advances that can be yours in 1954. You'll see immediately how they'll : ‘ many more features put 
mine mean great new benefits to you in your business. Then choose the one model in i SMC c ahead in ‘54. 
rium aoe 50 that’s exactly right for your requirements and be ready to go for more profits 
dollars « in any trucking job. 
L. Pru 
itors, H 
tors, Lil 
< Freed: 
3), Antt 
three ye 
id $2.00 
ttawa. F id- 
nd St. “ 
Comptro. ef 9300 and 9400 series have new Hydra-Matic The boxes are deeper this year, giving a All GMC engines are of valve-in-head design With this amazing optional feature, the driver 


a. p transmission which eliminates clutch and gear lower loading height. Even the tail-gate which has won fame over the years. The floats over bumps with no harsh jouncing. 
Dennis shifting. It also selects the right geor for any is stronger with new safety catch thot Thriftmaster and Loadmaster have been increased Seat is fully adjustable so driver can select 
load and any condition. eliminates rattles. from 108 to 112 horsepower. best driving positicn. 


ay Night 





and there's another 


Welcome for you... 
CALVERT HOUSE 


Ly, 
HOULR> 
0, anni 3 , e 


“~,. 


Wonderful to be greeted at the start of a holiday... 
and twice wonderful to know there's 
another welcome waiting in the friendly greeting of 
Calvert House. Smooth, delightful, light-bodied, 


it’s a Canadian Whisky you'll thoroughly enjoy! 


CALVERT HOUSE 
Canadian Whish °Y 


Calvert Distillers Limited, Amherstburg, Ontario 








